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PREFACE 


On September 25 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed into law A B 2104 
(Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) This legislation established under the 
administration of the California State Archives a State Government Oral History 
Program to provide through the use of oral history a continuing documentation of 
state policy development as reflected in California s legislative and executive history 

The following interview is one of a senes of oral histones undertaken for inclusion in 
the state program These interviews offer insights into the actual workings of both the 
legislative and executive processes and policy mechamsms They also offer an 
increased understanding of the men and women who create legislation and implement 
state policy Further they provide an overview of issue development in California 
state government and of how both the legislative and executive branches of 
government deal with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their contributions to and influence 
on the policy process of the state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government as well as legislative staff 
advocates members of the media and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to California 

By authorizing the Cali forma State Archives to work cooperatively with oral history 
units at California colleges and universities to conduct interviews this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise in oral history available 
through California s several institutionally based programs 
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The establishment of the California State Archives State Government Oral History 
Program marks one of the most significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental history It supplements the often 
fragmentary historical written record by adding an organized primary source 
enriching the historical information available on given topics and allowing for more 
thorough historical analysis As such the program through the preservation and 
publication of interviews such as the one which follows will be of lasting value to 
current and future generations of scholars citizens and leaders 
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[Session 1 June 19 2003] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

YATES Great Let s get started Thank you again for taking the time to meet with 
me because I know you re very busy What we re going to do today is start 
with what we call the early life history—very early—which is where and 
when were you bom 9 

MOORE I was bom m Detroit Michigan in 1940 
YATES And how did you end up coming to Los Angeles 9 
MOORE Actually my family moved to Los Angeles in 1944 My dad [Lawrence 
Homer Moore] had asthma and needed the warmer climate—and arthritis 
YATES And how did your parents meet 9 

MOORE They met in Texas My dad was a businessman and my mother [Edna Posey 
Osborne] was a schoolteacher 
YATES OK What type of business was he m 9 
MOORE Restaurants 

YATES Restaurants Do you have siblings 9 
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MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


Yes I have one brother I m sorry two brothers [Larry Moore and John 
Moore] and one sister [Dorothy Moore Jackson] 

And where are you in the ranking of the siblings 9 
Second child 

So you came to Los Angeles early then So that s where your memories are 

primarily 9 

Yes 

I mean not Detroit so much 
No 

Did you have other family in Detroit 9 

Actually a couple of cousins that came to live there once my parents were 
living there They were originally from Texas And once they moved there 
another couple of cousins came and moved there where they were 
I was curious because I was wondering if you ever went back to Detroit to 
visit 

I ve gone back to Detroit but didn t remember much about it 

So what part of Los Angeles did your family move to 9 

We moved to the Westside when we came My dad had opened a lestaurant 

[The Chicken] in California and then the family followed 

I read you went to Santa Barbara Elementary School Is that right 9 

Yes 
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YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 


And then on to Foshay Junior High School and then Manual Arts High 

School 

Correct 

So what at that point Not so much elementary school but when you get 
to junior high and high school did you have particular interests in topic areas 
or subjects 9 

All through elementary school I was very much interested in astronomy and I 
actually did nothing with it 
Elementary school you said 9 

Right Right We d go to the [Griffith] Observatory and had a couple of 
buddies that did it I had two really great friends in elementary school One 
was Asian and one was Jewish We were the sidekicks and had a great time 
But we went to different junior high schools 
I see 

So that kind of split up the three 
Now why did you go to different junior high schools 9 
Because the proximity to where we lived It was closer 
So they lived far enough away that 

They went to Audubon [Junior High School] and I lived close enough to 
I was going to say what part of You said West L A Can you give a 


general 
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MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 


Hobart Boulevard and Martin Luther King [Jr Boulevard] or Santa Barbara 

[Avenue] Right around We were a block from the school 

Of course Santa Barbara Elementary School 

Right A block from the school 

Right So close by 

Yes 

You mentioned having a friend who was Asian American and I m sorry 

The other friend was 9 

Jewish 

How diverse was the school at that point 9 

Well somewhat diverse because we were I think that when we started 
there African Americans were maybe 5 or 6 percent of the school 
So astronomy You mentioned astronomy 

I got very much interested m that and there were some classes that we 
You know in school they began to introduce it but then we pursued it further 
and we went to the You know one of the field trips of course is to the 
observatory and we followed up and we used to go to the observatory on 
Saturdays and stuff like that So yes I did have that interest early on and 
[Interruption] 

Go ahead 

You know those kinds of things 
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YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 


As you get older how did those interests change 9 Did you find other subjects 
you were interested in 9 

[I] got more interested m helping people and doing things like that The 
social worker came out in me and kind of pursued those kinds of things 
Pretty active m clubs and activities in school dance and that kind of stuff 
Did a little bit of everything actually and was involved in extracurricular 
activities and that kind of stuff 

You mentioned being interested in helping people What form did that take at 
that point do you think 9 

Well not a lot of Was not a lot of opportunity to really pursue doing 
things but you know things like through the church and activities and 
visiting the sick and being involved with some of the stuff m the church the 
way they do 

I was going to say did religion play a big role in your family life 9 
Certainly We were all a part of it You know my mother was a 
superintendent of the Sunday school and that kind of stuff We went to 
Sunday school and got involved And I was a Sunday school teacher as I got 
older for the younger kids and that kind of stuff Yes very much so 
And did the 

Still go to the same church 
Oh do you 9 
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MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


Yes 

That s impressive You mentioned your dad had asthma and the hope was it 
going to help him by coming here Did it help him 7 

Somewhat But his arthritis got worse and he died when I was m the eighth 
grade 

Oh I m sorry That must have been difficult 

It was But I was very active with the Girl Scouts and acting and that kind of 
stuff at that time and so had lots of people for support and stuff like that 
including my mom and stuff So it was OK 
As OK as it can be Right 7 
Sure 

Before the time when your dad passed away what stands out to you about 
your family life like how you spent time together or what interests you 
shared 7 

My mom was always the one that pulled all the trips and the things together 
and I think we did everything we would You know holidays and all that 
kind of stuff we did We d go to the park We d do different things with the 
neighborhood kids I grew up in a really great neighborhood where—and our 
families are still very much in touch—where there were like about six houses 
m a row and all of them had kids All of them were single family homes and 
that lend of stuff working parents We just all grew up there together 
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YATES So it sounds like you stayed m the same house 

MOORE We did We stayed in the same house until I graduated from college] We 
didn t move from there They took it over to make a park or a thing and 
that s when we moved from there But I had already graduated and was 
working for the police department 
YATES So it sounds like it was a pretty stable 

MOORE It was a very stable neighborhood As I indicated we ve all remained friends 
One of my next door neighbors is a professor at Harvard [University] I 
mean it was a good neighborhood a good area and a good support system 
Others are teachers So it was a good It was a good program 
YATES After your dad passed away how did things change m terms of your family 
life 9 

MOORE Well my mother sort of took over running the restaurant She had always 
worked at She started working at Shelly Air Force m about oh I guess 
just shortly before my dad passed actually 
YATES What was she doing there 9 

MOORE She was working as a clerk civilian clerk land of activities She had also 

been working on her master s at SC [University of Southern California] you 
know to get her master s at SC as well But after that she had to take the 
reins of the family and started working at the Post Office 
YATES What was she pursuing at SC 9 



MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


A teaching credential master s 

And I m sorry you said then she went to the Post Office? 

Then she started working at the Post Office And finally sold the restaurants 
and just basically worked at the Post Office Until she retired 
So she did try to keep the restaurant going 

She kept it going for a while and then it was too much So she gave up 
Yes Sounds like a lot 

Yes because it was a pretty big restaurant and [Inaudible] 

Talk about the restaurant a little bit What was the size and 
Well let s see Well it was a twenty four hour restaurant and it had I would 
imagine at any one time each shift had—three shifts—each shift had like three 
waitresses and maybe a cook and a helper And they did barbecue and all that 
stuff My brother learned to do barbecue and he said he would never do a 
restaurant life But you know we would go over and I can remember we 
could get ice cream you know whatever we wanted out of there So it was 
very nice And all the people in the restaurant were all like family and stuff 
like that My dad was very outgoing and very personable very smart 
businessman 


YATES Sounds like a lot of work 
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MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 


Yes But he spent a lot of time there because that s one of the things that we 
all learned a little bit about business You have to be there to manage your 
business 

Yes Especially if it s twenty four hours 

Yes Right So he spent an awful lot of time there 

We always ask people you know usually it s about their parents What 

influences do you think your mother and father individually or together had 

on you 7 

Well my mother is probably Was a saint so to speak But I don t know 
anyone that knew her that didn t just adore her Very smart very intelligent 
A very calming influence you know Just very knowledgeable Just a real 
dynamite type person so to speak Dad was very outgoing Mother s 
outgoing as well She was active in sororities and stuff My dad didn t 
graduate from college 
Your mother did though 7 

My mother did But he just had an acumen for business and just always had 
you know restaurants always had He had worked at Ford Motor Company 
and when he first went to Detroit that was the reason that people went to 
Detroit because they could get jobs that paid well They bought a house and 


stuff in Detroit and then started a restaurant there 
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The joke is that I learned to like meat during that time and I They 
had a roast that they were putting on the thing to get ready to do and they 
went out I grabbed this whole roast and had this roast on the floor But you 
know just a very stable good enviromnent which gives you a solid basis of 
family Our family s all very close still is Only my brother and I are left m 
the sense of the immediate family My sister died last year and my mother 
died in 99 

YATES So not too long ago What characteristics do you think you gravitated 
towards—from both of your parents? 

MOORE I think that probably probably a little bit of both I think that I like to 
think that I have my mother s intelligence and I think I have an acumen for 
people And I t hin k that comes from both I think obviously my dad being 
in a business a people business restaurant service 

YATES Sure 

MOORE And my mom just generally had that kind of persona about her So they were 
good friends My parents My mother met and married my step dad 
[Willis Osborne] in the Post Office and he worked in the Post Office 

YATES At what point m your life did that happen? 

MOORE When I was I guess the first year of college 


YATES OK 
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MOORE But he was you know just like Dad and we call him Pops and was very 
much a part of and force m the family So he was a very positive influence 
It was good 

YATES Did you have any teachers or leligious leaders that had a profound impact on 
you at that point 7 

MOORE Certainly I had a In the fifth grade I had a teacher that I think shaped 
my I love to read and we had a book club I m also competitive They 
had competition reading and reading books and stuff And my two buddies 
they liked to read and so we would read books and pass them around The 
teacher was just a real influence and not only in reading and in opening up 
new doors I think that s where we first went to the observatory and other 
kind of thing She was tough but we liked her a lot 

You had to do weekly book reports and come up with being creative 
And so I did I can remember I did a thing on Sacagawea and I had 
Sandra who was the Jewish friend to lay down on a piece of paper and I 
traced her because she had long braids I indicated I was bringing Sacagawea 
into the classroom so we did a thing with that Clearly she invested m me 
the desire to read which continues to today and certainly throughout different 
eras and different places 

In high school I had teachers that I liked One teacher in particular 
would call my parents to the school because he thought I was being 
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influenced by my friends who were not academically inclined so to speak 
and that I would finish my work and fool around with them And he felt that 
my mother should know that which bothered me to no end of course since I 
was getting good marks in his class 

YATES I was going to ask you if you were having any problems with your grades 
MOORE No I was getting good grades But he felt I think it was more that he 

didn t like the crowd you know so to speak But it really wasn t that It was 
just people in that class 

YATES What was the subject out of curiosity 7 
MOORE Government 
YATES OK [Laughter] 

MOORE Something I know a little bit about 
YATES Was there something about this crowd in particular that 
MOORE Well they were just the screw ups you know the ones that would be funny in 
class Not anything that was delinquent Just more class clown type things 
YATES Didn t think they were being serious enough 7 

MOORE Right Right Exactly Thought that I had a lot to offer and didn t need 
distractions 

YATES So how did your parents deal with that 7 Or your mom I guess 
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MOORE My mom trusts my judgment and stuff so she took it all m stride but did in 
her own soft point out that it didn t help to have to have them to come to 
school or the teacher to have that perception which made sense 
YATES What about m your life in terms of you said you were going to church Were 
there any particular influences from that experience that affected you'? 
MOORE Lots of you know working with the Oh I can think of lots of things 
You know I had one teacher that said that She brought a glass that she 
said she d had for We used to laugh and say a hundred years but I don t 
remember But sixty or whatever years and that glass had only had nnlk in it 
and she hoped we d be the same way I mean things like that kind of stand 
out in your mind You think about that 

I was very active in the Sunshine Band which was another group of the 
church volunteers I sung m the choir in the youth choir participated in that 
And again had a number of friends that I went to high school with that went 
to the same church that I did same friends that I had from junior high school 
I was pretty consistent I ran with the same group of friends from jumor high 
through high school through the first year in college and then people started 
to drop off and do different things 
YATES Go to school different places maybe 

MOORE I was always active with the Y and the Y teens and the Girl Scouts and that 


kind of stuff 
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YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


You had mentioned astronomy earlier What subjects at that point m high 
school were you more interested in do you think'? 

I liked history and government Spanish and things like that 
OK What were your plans once you were going to finish high school'? 

Be an attorney Then it got to be to juvenile Wanted to work with 
juveniles and did In college I got leal involved with doing volunteer kind of 
stuff and actually became a Y teen leader for the Y and did Mt Vernon 
Junior High School and I used to do that Became a camp counselor for the 
Y I did camp counseling for two summers Tahquitz Meadows up near Palm 
Springs So I was real active with the Y and stuff like that 

In my senior year in college I got involved with the [Los Angeles 
County] Probation Department [m the] intern program and worked at a 
couple of divisions Following that I was picked in the probation The 
Probation Department had a trainee class where they recruited from all over 
the country and they ended up with about forty in a class after lecruitmg you 
know from a large group So my first job 
Now this is 1972 9 
No tins was 1964 
Yes I m off by a decade aren 1P 
Yes Sixty four Sixty three 
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YATES I want to come back to that just so I know So you first went to Los Angeles 
Community College is that right 9 
MOORE Went to L A [Los Angeles] City College 

YATES But then you continued at California] State [University] L A [Los Angeles] 
MOORE Continued at Cal State and then later came back and got my teaching 
credential from UCLA [University of California Los Angeles] 

YATES OK And then just for the record what was your degree from Cal State L A 
m 9 


MOORE Sociology 

YATES Well talk a little bit more about college if you want to about any Well 
let me back up You mentioned getting more and more interested m social 
work social interest types of activity But you were also interested in 
becoming an attorney Did you still pursue that in college in terms of 
coursework 9 

MOORE Well I got more interested m working with young people and stuff like that 

YATES OK Hence you re doing the Y teen 

MOORE Y teen and all that stuff So I kind of The attorney thing I felt could 
come later I got interested in the Probation Department and stuff having 
done the internship By that time I was already actively involved m soronties 
and that kind of stuff as well I was the dean of pledges and a number of 
things A lot of those folks are still around and still good friends and so forth 
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Diane [E Watson] and I are m the same sorority as is Yvonne Brathwaite 
Burke so they were all people that I highly admired So basically m college 
I did a lot of visiting in the student union and things like that hanging out so 
to speak 

YATES It sounds like you were pretty busy 

MOORE I was active in soronties yes had a lot of fun My brother was in a fraternity 
that 

YATES This is at Cal State LA 9 

MOORE Yes And he went and I can remember I used to hate it because he d want me 
to ride home with him and stuff and I d want to hang out with my friends and 
stuff like that because he d be dnving But other than that it was fun 

YATES If you can describe it what do you think in particular about going into some 
land of social work or that s probably not the right term but that area versus 
being an attorney really appealed to you 9 

MOORE Helping people You could see the direct At that time I could see a direct 
progress as opposed to being an attorney Saw that a little differently you 
know 

YATES Any teachers at that point who had a direct influence on you do you think 9 

MOORE Well I think I had a juvenile delinquency and criminology instructor that 

influenced me considerably He was just very personable and very much into 
the juvenile delinquent system and the probation system so to speak 
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So when I graduated I had planned to go on to grad school but then I got 
selected in the probation training program which threw me off track for a 
while And I actually went in it The program was a year long and gave you 
training in all areas I did juvenile I did adult I did placement I mean they 
just moved you around from office to office And completing that program I 
ended up staying in East L A [Los Angeles] I worked East L A learned 
Spanish and did work in that area 

YATES I was going to say the Probation Department what does that mean exactly 7 
MOORE L A County Probation Department has supervision responsibilities for adults 
that commit a crime and are placed on probation They do the supervision to 
make sure that they do it and that can range from drugs to theft to child abuse 
or you know neglect or what have you And then following the training 
program I got involved in placement and doing Well actually I first got 
involved with juvenile cases m doing investigations and stuff like that Then 
I moved later to They had investigation supervision 

At the time that I went to the Probation Department the department had 
both dependent and non dependent kids those that if they had been adult 
would have been considered a crime We got involved in those And then the 
non delinquent or kids that were neglected by their parents who were in the 
system through no fault of their own That no longer is the case Now it s 
completely separate The dependent children are placed elsewhere and are 
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supervised through the DPS the [Los Angeles County] Department of Public 
Social Services as opposed to through the Probation Department 
YATES OK 

MOORE So there were You know that was a big change but at that time 
YATES That s how it was set up 

MOORE Right And I eventually developed [I] had a huge caseload of little boys 
for some reason I had lots of fun with the Probation Department I shouldn t 
say fun but enjoyed the work made some really good friends lifetime friends 
type You know because you worked the cases and as a placement officer it 
means you re actually taking kids out of the home and placing them and 
supervising them while they re on probation And some of my legislative 
work went back to some of the cases and some of the things that I expenenced 
when I was in the department 
YATES It sounds like a tough job 

MOORE Well it is My parents sort of thought so because everybody else went on 
and became teachers But I liked it and I learned a lot about life and people 
and everything else from it You know you learn a lot about life and about 
And you can see You have tremendous potential for becoming jaded you 
know m the system but always had a hope that we d be able to help and 
always could find some humor in some of the things that we were doing So I 
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was at the Probation Department m East Los Angeles until 1972 I guess or 
73 

YATES So for quite a while then 

MOORE Yes 

YATES About eight years Does that sound right 9 

MOORE Something like that Let me see I went to the Probation Department as a 
trainee in January I think of 63 And then I went downtown I worked in 
East L A for like I want to say till 19 Probably until 1969 is what I want 
to say 

YATES And then you moved to a different 

MOORE Or 68 or something like that Then I moved downtown and I did the training 
for the Concentrated Employment Project That was people that they brought 
m and I became a trainer I was downtown until I left the department Then I 
went to work for EYOA 

YATES What is that 9 

MOORE That s the Economic and Youth Opportunities Agency the old Poverty 
Program so to speak 

YATES OK Just to ask you again about You said you were a trainee for a year 
so you were exposed to different levels of age groups it sounds like and how 
to deal 

MOORE Well actually you were exposed to everything the department does 
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YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 


Of course yes 

And so adult investigation supervision juvenile you know so forth And 
then at the end then you applied 
For a regular position 9 

For a regular position And obviously after they had spent as much money as 
they did and given the kind of experience and exposure and just generally the 
people that were selected for the program and made it through the program 
Now was tins something they did Would they go to different colleges and 
set up these 

Yes They went all over the country and recruited So it was kind of a 
prestige It was they used to say the Gold Star Program 
And I m sorry did you say exactly how you ended up applying—I can t 
remember now—or getting into it Excuse me 

Those are two different things I mean probably one and the same Actually 
I found out about the program through my work as an intern with the 
department m El Monte actually 

OK I know you mentioned a little while ago sort of that transition but I 
wasn t absolutely clear 

Yes Sol applied So I actually worked for like a year at the Probation 
Department 
I see 



MOORE Doing intern kind of stuff which is really basically nothing I would nde 
along with a probation officer and that kind of stuff 
YATES And then you entered You were selected to enter 
MOORE Yes So I applied and was selected 
YATES And you said it was fairly prestigious at that point 
MOORE Right 
YATES It was fairly selective 

MOORE Right They ended the program a year The class following mine was the 
last that they did [Inaudible] 

YATES Why is that 7 

MOORE Cost and need for bodies I guess within the department 
YATES Now when you finished that year of traimng did you have a choice as to 
where you might go 9 
MOORE Yes pretty much 

YATES OK When you applied for a permanent position 9 

MOORE Yes Right And basically I think the department or the offices that took 

interns or where you were placed needed people anyway So I stayed m East 
L A and stayed doing juvenile because I liked doing juvenile I had a very 
close friend who was in the program with me that also stayed and she was 
doing adult So we were in the department She was from Oregon and had 


been recruited out of Oregon 
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MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 


I see So you did mention that was from all over 

Yes And then I had a couple of friends one that I d gone to college with 
that s still a good friend here And one of my sorority sisters she also applied 
when I did 

I see So you developed friendships but also knew a few people 
Yes And then met And basically everybody else I didn t know But it 
was a good program When I left the department I went to work for as I 
indicated EYOA 
Yes Go on with that 

And the guy who had been my trainer m the Probation Department was the 
deputy director of that [Inaudible] had left the Probation Department and 
gone to EYOA which was the Poverty Program that m its heyday when it 
was doing a lot of things and I went to work there and became a program 
monitor where I assisted community based organizations and monitored their 
activities helped them with the development of their proposals and stuff So I 
did a lot in Santa Monica I had a lot in Santa Monica a few m South Central 
and the bulk the rest m East L A 
Why did you decide to leave the Probation Department 9 
Doing something different more money and a different kind of experience 
I ve always been really gung ho to learn and grow and that kind of stuff and 
eager to do that kind of thing And then I had a couple of friends that were 
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over there so I knew a lot about the program But just the opportunity and 
really to be able to work with community based organizations and do that 
kind of thing So actually I took a leave to go there because I wasn t sure 
whether I wanted to come back or not 

YATES I see 

MOORE And it was while I was there that I decided to run for the [Los Angeles 

County] Community College [District] Board of Trustees And actually the 
agency I really got involved and interested m politics during the time that 
I was there because I ran the elections for the poverty representatives which 
was countywide There were ten community poverty representatives from ten 
different areas and I had to set up the whole election I became director of 
personnel I was public relations and director of personnel And I was the 
program information officer actually and under that jurisdiction I did the 
elections and got to know all the people in the agency because they all had to 
volunteer and we had to get voting books and a lot of them you know 
worked with me 

So when I ran for the Community College Board of Trustees they set up 
a committee on their own with all the people in the agency and clearly with 
the outreach that we had through the department it helped me considerably 
because in the community college you had to run at large all over L A 
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MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 


County So it was a natural all these little bases and friends and folks that I d 
met 

You already knew 

Over the years were really helpful And so they raised money and did fund 
raisers for me all over the place 

Well what I should ask you at this juncture you mentioned getting interested 
in running for office at that point—or doing the election process What about 
prior to that time 9 

I d done a few things with Democratic clubs and things like that but basically 
was more people and service oriented m the sense of being able to help move 
people along and help them 
Did your family talk about politics much 7 

Yes there was an interest because my mother was involved in sororities that 
were domg things She was on the Human Issues Concerns which was a 
group of the sororities and stuff that come together the different sororities to 
look into problems that are concerns They don t have that anymore but they 
did at the time And so yes we used to look at a number of issues as they 
affected people and the involvement especially at that time So yes 
At that level 
Pretty much so 

But this really piqued your interest at that point 7 
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MOORE Right 

YATES What about it did you like or appealed to you 7 

MOORE I liked the involvement and the exposure of getting people who were going to 
lead and provide representation for people who otherwise would not 
[Whose] voices would not be heard And that kind of stuck with me the 
whole time because I had so many people tell me so many different things 
Like some of the poor people said they didn t want anybody poor to represent 
them because if they were poor then they didn t know how to help them to 
get out of their situation Things like that kind of rang in your mind I mean 
things that you d never think about because I started out very gung ho that the 
poor should represent because they knew the problems and could articulate 
the problems But there were others that were in that situation that totally 
disagreed So it makes you stop and think And so I thoroughly enjoyed 
doing it 

YATES And this was when you were with the 

MOORE Poverty Program 

YATES Yes the Poverty Program Excuse me I keep hanging up on the name 

MOORE It was the Office of Economic Opportunity back m those days [Inaudible] 

YATES OK Because I read one thing that said that you were director of public affairs 
and director of personnel with the Greater Los Angeles Community Action 


Agency 
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MOORE That s it 
YATES It s the same thing 
MOORE Yes 

YATES Is that a newer title basically 9 

MOORE ItwasGLACCA It changed from EYOA to GLACCA to Greater Los 
Angeles Community Agency 
YATES OK You can see my ignorance on the subject 
MOORE Yes EYO A was the initial and then it shifted to GLACCA 
YATES OK Well if you would spend a little more time talking about that what you 
were doing for them in terms of the election process You said you created 
bases of support 

MOORE Actually what I did was I actually set up and managed the election You 

know we had to get the ballot boxes But the agency was all involved but I 
was the person that was overseeing it and actually had a committee that we 
actually set up Then the staff at the agency had to volunteer to go out to the 
polls and all that kind of stuff and we had to help those out 
YATES And now how many These were 
MOORE Wed select mne 
YATES OK 

MOORE And different parts They each represented a geographic region from South 
Central L A to Central L A to East L A to the [San Fernando] Valley 
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YATES So a wide 

MOORE The whole county It was actually the county of L A 

YATES Right So were you physically moving around then to these different points 9 
MOORE I did I did and I went to see how they were going And then on election day 
we actually went to see them and we ran ads m newspapers and all that stuff 
to see if we couldn t get a good turnout We had one of the best turnouts ever 
YATES Why do you think that is 9 

MOORE Well because we did a lot of the advertising and we did a lot of building We 
did a lot of community organizing to make it happen We had Saul Almsky 
out early m the process you know the block by block and street by street 
block by block house by house street by street type of thing But anyway so 
we did a lot of that Still didn t get a tremendous turnout very much similar 
to what we get overall but much better than had been anticipated before So 
it was just a real challenge and I enjoyed it 
YATES What else did you learn about I want to say issues but you mentioned 
poor people not wanting poor people to be the ones representing them 
MOORE Not necessarily wanting them to represent them 
YATES Right Not always but that was something that struck you 
MOORE There were some that struck me as being interested I was at the agency when 
the Hispanic [Inaudible] Chicano staff walked out said they weren t getting 


their fair share and that kind of stuff 
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MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 


In terms of representation 9 
Representation programs staff positions 
How was that dealt with 9 

They eventually resolved it with doing some different things I became the 
personnel officer and a Hispanic became the affirmative action officer We 
worked closely together I also found that some people just don t fight as hard 
as other people for things they believe in I found that to be the case while I 
was working at that agency but found that lots of folks who don t look alike 
have similar thoughts and will fight together for what they believe is right and 
I always appreciated having that experience at EYOA 
You must have had exposure to a wide range of people since they covered 
such a huge geographic area 

I did I did Then there was the board and I dealt with the board It was a 
joint powers agency that was established by the county the city and the cities 
and all had representation on the board Then eventually the person that had 
been my training officer at the Probation Department became the executive 
director of the department and that s when I became the persomiel director 
OK And that s around 1974 3 9 About then 9 

About 73 Yes Actually I went to the department in 69 I think 68 or 69 
Oh you did Because I thought you said you 


MOORE Yes 68 or 69 
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YATES OK But you did do some training you said for the Probation Department 
around 

MOORE Yes I think I went downtown like m 65 or 66 or something like that 
YATES Oh I see And then you left around 68 or 69 for OK 
MOORE Yes And while I was at the department then I started teaching at Compton 
[Community] College because they had to take college courses I taught a 
course in social problems in the community college That s when I went back 
and got the teaching credential 
YATES At UCLA So you were a busy person 
MOORE Yes So I 

YATES So you were teaching a course and working at the department 
MOORE Right With the community workers so to speak 
YATES And then you went back to UCLA for a teaching credential 
MOORE Well and I got the teaching credential yes So I mean it kept me busy so that 
I could teach at a junior college Actually it was not a full credential it was a 
junior college 

YATES But still you have to have the 

MOORE Time to do it But anyway so I did that Then I moved from there to the 
Urban Affairs Institute while I was still at the Poverty Program It was a 
program that [Mervyn M ] Merv Dymally established to encourage people of 
color to get involved m the political process and I became one of the interns 
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There were ten And they were like about half and half half Hispanic half 
African Americans Richard [J ] Alatorre and Art Torres all went through the 
same program 

YATES How about when you were there? Were there individuals who became 
colleagues later? 

MOORE None that became colleagues here but there were some from Arizona that 
went into politics and I ve run across over the years But it was something 
that Merv Dymally felt was important to be able to give back and it was 
called the Urban Affairs Institute It was hooked in for graduates This was 
when I was at SC and they provided a $5 000 scholarship You had to work 
m a political office and I actually worked in Yvonne Brathwaite Burke s for a 
while and [Leon] Ralph—half and half From there when the Community 
College Board came up I showed an interest and of course the congressman 
helped me 

YATES Hold on a second The tape s just 

[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

YATES Tell me a little bit more about this Urban Affairs Institute so I understand it a 
little bit better You re doing that while you re with EYOA and you said 
there were about ten interns about half 


MOORE Hispamcs and half black 
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MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 


Half African American Now you mentioned SC Were you connected 

with SC or UCLA when you were doing 

I went to USC in public administration 

OK And you got an M A m public administration 9 

I didn t wnte my thesis 

But you took courses and everything 

Right 

So did you do that after you got your teaching credential 9 I m just trying to 
get a time 

Right I went to SC after the teaching credential and then I got involved 
with the Community College Board of Trustees But prior to that actually 
in the Urban Affairs Institute it was more like an after You know like 
once or twice a week you d go you would go there So actually I would 
take off because I was still employed by EYOA but I would go m early so I 
could take two hours off and I d gotten approval to do that Because a lot of 
people would use time to go to school and this was perceived in the same 
vein 

Sure But you said I m sorry Again just so I understand So the Urban 
Affairs Institute was actually There was a connection with SC then at 


that point 

MOORE Yes Urban Affairs Institute paid my tuition for SC 



YATES 


OK I see 


MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 


Urban Affairs Institute was a program to develop leadership in people of 
color that was a grant from the Ford Foundation 
Gotcha OK 

Actually Teresa Hughes became the executive director I met Teresa 

Hughes while I was an Urban Affairs fellow 

And how long had that been around at the time you joined it ? 

There had been three or four classes And Julian [C ] Dixon I think came 
through there 

So a lot of well known names 

As I indicated Richard Alatorre and Art Tones There are still folks around 
the capitol that I run into penodically that were at We also had 
developed a publication at the time called The Black Scholai That was sort 
of a political analysis of what was going on 
[Interruption] 

So you were mentiomng that you worked in Yvonne Brathwaite Burke s 
office and Leon Ralph s What exactly did the internship consist of? 

Well it showed you a lot of constituent work and a lot of the things that 
have to be done m tenns of follow up basically constituent kind of work and 
concerns But then we also had the opportunity to go to Sacramento and to 
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see the legislative process We had an opportunity to look at some of the 
laws and things like that and just to interface with a lot of elected officials 
The board itself for the institute consisted of black elected and Hispamc 
elected officials from other states as well Arizona and Texas were involved 
as well in having people on They were on the board and also in having 
people in the program itself 

I remember that I was an Urban Institute fellow when Alex Haley had 
started his Roots and started doing speaking engagements and it was during 
one of our weekend—because we used to come together as a group for like 
two or three days and it was during one of those that Alex Haley came 
before he had actually written the book but he had done research and was in 
the process of writing He spoke for I remember 111 never forget It 
was over at SC He spoke for about two hours without notes just talking 
about setting you up for the book Merv had gotten him He was part of our 
deal and so I can remember that as one of the highlight programs of the 
things that we did with the Urban Affairs Institute 
YATES Who did you meet? You said you interacted with people up in Sacramento 
when you visited 

MOORE A lot of the folks were like people who were staff people who were friends 
with Merv of course when you d go up actually like Bill Greene and just 
different folks I mean no one that really just stands out 
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MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 


Right Yes I just was curious as to who was there 

Leon Ralph I mean and Dills I can remember meeting Dills 

Ralph [C ] Dills 

Because I was so surprised that he wasn t African American and he 
represented Watts 

Was that the mam reason or was there any other reason 7 

Well it was mam reason I just assumed that you know coming from that 

area 

Well what struck you about the experience 9 Maybe instead of asking about 
specific individuals 

I knew that I wanted to do this some day I mean I liked being able to help 
people I liked the notion of the law being You know my interest in 
being a lawyer shifted to being a lawmaker as opposed to a lawyer and I got 
really interested m the intricacies of writing laws writing laws that helped 
people and seeing that two sides could impact them negatively as well as 
positively So that was kind of an interesting aspect of it 
Did you visit 

I m trying to think of people that I met at the time I met Bill Williams who 
was the first African American to run for secretary of state who was an 
instructor at USC and [Augustus F ] Gus Hawkins So I mean I was trying 
to think through some of the folks that were around And Clovis Campbell 
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from Arizona he was a senator state senator from Arizona and Curtis 
Graves was out of Texas But it was an interesting expenence and it was 
well worth the effort because again in your class there are people that you 
continue to be friends with over the years 

YATES How did you find out about the Urban Affairs Institute originally or did they 
find you 9 

MOORE They kind of found me 
YATES So you d started the 
MOORE Some of the people that I knew 
YATES Had you started the program 9 

MOORE No I was working at the Poverty Program and some of the people that I d 
met there like Jim New were on One of the guys was on the Urban 
Affairs board and thought that I would be a great candidate for the program 
And after descnbing it I thought I would be and was very much interested 
And so I did it and have never regretted it and really thoroughly enjoyed it 
It was a vision that Merv Dymally had about leadership and about giving 
back going back to Ins teaching background and that kind of stuff So he s 
always reached out for other folks and tried to form coalitions and I learned 
a lot about coalition politics and stuff from Mervyn and just m general 
politics for politics sake There was a lot going on at the time There were 
factions and stuff but it was a good experience for me 
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MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 


When you say factions what are you thinking of 7 

Well I mean there was the Dymally faction and the Bradley faction and that 
kind of stuff which ultimately went away But it was very interesting that 
whole episode because it certainly shaped a lot of my beliefs and stuff about 
public service and the political process and clearly was influential in my 
decision to pursue a career m politics 

What did you do specifically when you were working in Burke s office and 
Leon Ralph s office 7 

Did follow up on constituency stuff Went to meetings that kind of thing 
And how long did you spend working with them for example as part of this 
whole process of 

I think it was like a year as I recall 
Altogether 7 

And then you shifted up Yes altogether And you shifted up It ran a year 
and then they would have like the weekends they would do semmars and 
stuff like that where we d have to show up 
Do you know Alan Solomon 7 
No 

Alan Soloman was at UCLA He was doing a lot of their 
telecommunications stuff and Marlene [M ] Solomon used to have a TV 
show on [Channel] 13 through the Urban Affairs Institute One of the other 
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things that we had to do was you know to start a project and we did one a 
Council on Radio and Television to look into the FCC [Federal 
Communications Commission] licensing stuff 

But we also went to UCLA and the way that I met They took our 
class to UCLA You know how they have the two way mirrors where 
they re going to observe you doing things 7 We all knew that someone was 
behind the mirror so we just went through the motions and kept alluding to 
this to Big Brother behind the mirror and all that stuff They finally had to 
come out because it wasn t going anywhere So they came out and said 
what they were doing and that kind of stuff and that s how I met the 
Solomons who have remained friends over the years 

But I can remember these are the kinds of experiences that the Urban 
Affairs Institute provided us But we did do a lot on the Council on Radio 
and Television going to look at the FCC licenses when they were going 
through license renewal understanding and learning the process and trying 
to ensure that more shows more diversity was brought into film and 
broadcast which was a part of the project that we did as a class for the 
Urban Affairs Institute 

YATES Would there be one specific subject like this that was chosen for that class or 
were there different areas that you were looking into 9 I m trying to get a 
sense of what was being focused on 
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MOORE Well basically it was trying to give you exposure to the political process 
YATES OK 

MOORE You had experience m working in an elected official s office Yvonne I 

think was in Congress at the time so that was the federal level Then I had 
Leon Ralph at the state level You had an opportunity to get the theory and 
philosophy through the academic part of the program and then you had a 
chance to work on your degree So it was to bring politics education 
service all into one and I think they did a pretty good job of doing that 
YATES Well you mentioned focusing on this one area with the FCC and the issue of 
diversity Were there other areas that you were directed to look at? 

MOORE Well we kind of looked at I think that you had choice and I chose to 
work on this project as part of the deal 
YATES OK Gotcha 

MOORE And I think there were other activities that people did I think some were 
more interested in education that kind of stuff and so they did that 
YATES So tins sounds like laying some groundwork for other things that you do 
later Is this where you 

MOORE Well I m sure it influences you to some degree So actually the program 
was very good for really giving individuals an understanding of public 
service in politics and education in activity and being an activist so to speak 


Some of the people left and went and became activists 
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MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 


So people from tins group went on and did different things They might have 
gone on into state level politics or the local level 

Yes Some of them went on and finished their career One of the guys who 
was forward then because he had taken his wife s name at the time as well 
as his and so they were hyphenated at the time and he went on to become a 
professor and he s a professor m New York now but did a lot of research 
and did a lot of studies and stuff I ran into him not too long ago I mean 
just all over the country I think Merv Dymally has left a real legacy in terms 
of his Urban fellows 

So now you mentioned the name of the L A Community College District 
Board of Trustees and running for that So how does that happen and the 
timing and everything*? 

Well [Kenneth S ] Kenny Washington was the only African American 
serving on the board and was one of the originals He decided or elected to 
run for the [California State] Senate Or for the [California State] Assembly 
I can t remember I guess 

I can t remember I should know I can t remember right now 
I can t remember either I can t remember whether it was the senate or the 

The assembly 
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YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


Or the assembly It must have been the senate because it was against Bill 
Greene and Bill Greene had already been an assemblyman So it had to be 
the senate It was for Merv s open seat I guess when Merv got elected to 
lieutenant governor I guess it was to run for that The community college 
seat was going to be vacant I d made a lot of friends in a lot of different 
places at that time and everybody thought that it would be a good fit for me 
including Mervyn I can remember talking to him and him kind of laying 
out a program you know to follow 
You mean for campaigning 9 

For the campaign Right I had been involved incidentally I should say m 
other campaigns I was involved with Diane Watson s first run for the 
Diane Watson is a good fnend We were in the same soronty and our 
parents worked m the Post Office together My mother and Diane s mother 
worked m the Post Office 

Oh I see So you worked on her state senate campaign 9 
I worked on her She ran for the [Los Angeles] Board of Education 
Of course 
And lost 

OK Right Now I remember 
I worked on the losing campaign 
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YATES I should know I did the interview with Diane Watson But it s been a few 
years ago So right She ran once didn t wm but then ran again two years 
later 

MOORE Right And so then Diane was going to run for the Board of Education as I 
was going to run for the community college And being a candidate of 
course is different than having to work in the thing Diane and them still 
tease me about it to this day I got so sick of being on the campaign trail 
where you couldn t do and you couldn t go see your friends and stuff that 
they say I ran away from the campaign Because I had other things I wanted 
to do and I had a friend in town that I wanted to see and that kind of stuff 
But I only did it for one day and it turned out it was the day that Kenny was 
going to announce that he was going to endorse me And they couldn t find 
me for him to give me the endorsement But I ran and I was able to gamer 
the teachers support and you know a wide vanety of elected officials 
support And I won 

YATES What were Mervyn Dymally s recommendations or strategy for the 
campaign'? 

MOORE Well he put me in touch with labor vanous labor people that could work 

with me and could help I had gotten a campaign manager from Coro who is 
now a famous campaign person Paul Mondobach And Jim Wood was just 
starting and Sid Erowitz was labor was also close to Merv So they all 
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interviewed me and Eleanor Glenn and a bunch of folks took me under 
their wmg because of my relationship with the lieutenant governor coming 
through his program And they helped me with the campaign 

YATES What was your intuition about anything that they suggested or the strategy 
for the campaign 9 

MOORE Well basically there wasn t a real strategy Well let me put it to you 

Let me say it like this The issues at the time were there had never been a 
Democratic dominated Board of Education or of the Community College 
Board of Trustees It had been Republican dominated The position was 
nonpartisan In the race the colleges and the AFT [American Federation of 
Teachers] endorsed three candidates—-myself Ira Reiner and Alex Jacinto 
So we were there And Ira and I we had just hit it off And Ira knew all 
the ropes because he had run for city attorney against Burt Pines So he kind 
of knew all the ropes and so we just became fast friends because he could 
just He always says he could always make me giggle You know we 
just became really good friends and Diane Wayne is a good friend of mine 
his wife 

So we just sort of hung it out and Ira had a good sense that we needed to 
let people know we were Democrats So part of the strategy was to slap 
across the postcards Democrats say or something that implied that we 
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MOORE 


That advised people that we were although it was a nonpartisan seat It was 
the first time that had ever been done 
I m sorry How many seats were open at that election 7 
Three 

There were three OK 

And at the time although you ran countywide there were seats that you 
actually had to run for but you were all running countywide 
I see But you were supposed to be representing a district 7 
Right And so there were distncts but they were countywide 
Yes OK 

Actually they were seats because the districts were countywide And so 
you know we campaigned together and we did a lot of stuff together You 
know again you become very close friends when you re doing that so Ira 
and I became very close I mean we just hung out because I mean you re 
out all the time And then Diane was running and Kathleen Brown Rice and 
we all became very good friends because at that time the Tuesday Group 
was just getting together which was the women s group that met on Bunker 
Hill They met Or the Thursday group I forget what it was But 
anyway they would meet and they were raising money and doing stuff for 
women candidates and I became one of their candidates as did Diane as did 
Kathy It was their first real launch of it A lot of the NWPC s [National 
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Women s Political Caucus] groups we were their first guinea pigs and stuff 
in terms of everybody was just really kind of getting into the money 
I was going to ask you what the support was like for women m general and 
then also African American women 

Well actually we were probably some among the first There had been one 

African American woman [Georgiana Hardy] that had served on the school 

board and I think she was actually appointed 

Yes I remember that But I think that was it at that time 

Yes But she wasn t there then of course I mean Diane was 

She d left I think m the sixties 

Yes something like that But any rate so we were all running and we had a 
lot of the similar friends We had a group of friends and women and young 
women and people who were going to be involved m politics and Women 
For and all that They all endorsed us And they had It was probably the 
largest crop of women that they had had for a while because I mean there 
were like three of us right off the bat at different levels and stuff But at the 
same time it was during the time that Joan Dempsey Klein and somebody 
else were running I can t remember who she was running against Bonnie 
somebody I think But anyway Joan won of course And so I mean there 
were a lot of things And Vamo [H ] Spencer they were running for superior 


court judge 
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Right 

So it was a great time for women and especially for me to see you know all 
the folks that were really running So I had an opportunity to put all the 
resources that I d built over the years together The Poverty Program folks 
supported me because we were going way out there And the teachers 
walked and did a lot of stuff And then Jim Wood became kind of our 
campaign guy 

When you say our were you saying for the three of you or for you 
specifically? 

For the three of us 

OK So it was a real 

He became very close friends as well 

So it was a joint effort type of a campaign m a way 

Right You almost had to do that My opponent of course was [Robert K ] 

Bob Doman 

Oh I didn t realize that 

And he still tells the story about me beating him Well let me see I was 
trying to think who slras opponent was I can t remember Anyway Bob 
was my He was the most visible one and it was during the time when he 
was following Jane Fonda around and making her cry and stuff like that So 
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Is it like other types of campaigns where you d meet at a forum or 
something 9 

Right We used to do that all the time 
Well describe one 

Well one that I thought was particularly interesting was Bob gets up and 
he s talking about his brother His brother was a Teacher of the Year and 
blah blah blah blah blah blah blah blah So I got up and I said Let me 
congratulate Bob s brother I said but having done that what does that 
have to do with him running 9 Remember it was his brother that was the 
Teacher of the Year Not him Well he had a lot of fun with that too you 
know because we did it with humor and stuff 

I can just remember some of the debates One of the debates that stood 
up m my mind was way out in the San Fernando Valley way up m some of 
the hills That s when Joy Picus I met Joy Picus and her son They 
came up to the thing and I had known Joy and she brought her son up I 
remember how nice it was to see a friendly face way way out m those areas 
Actually Ira s opponent was Marian La Follette I m thinking through 
these things as we work 

Of course Well this is how this works It doesn t all go nice and neatly 
Right We forget and as well as I know Marian La Follette later became a 
good friend But Ira beat Marian La Follette and of course Jacinto was 
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running against [William] Bill Orozco and he lost Not for the record but I 
remember we had to go out to We had to go everywhere because I 
mean we would be out in San Pedro to a fisherman s luncheon or whatever it 
was a maritime luncheon or whatever We went out like one morning we 
went out [had] to be out there by like five thirty I remember Ira picked me 
up We went out there for like five thirty in the morning to hand out our 
materials as people were going to work and I remember Alex came and it 
was so cold and we were out there He stayed about ten minutes He said 
You guys I ve got to go He said Because I m in court m a few 
minutes It s like five thirty m the morning We knew there was no court 
and it just struck us as so funny because he said You guys I had to go to 
court 

YATES Well you know you re talking about the fact that the district is so large and 
you re going to all these different places How would you identify the issues 
that were the key issues at that point in time'? This is 1975 

MOORE There was a lot of concern with counseling or lack of and direction for the 
community colleges which was something that we all kind of subscribed to 
There were courses that needed to be taught Jean Tracknell was a retired 
English teacher from the Valley who was a part of Women For and they one 
they really looked to and really became a mentor of mine who really knew 
the community college stuff and would be one of the ones m Women For 
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who would go to the board and watch what was going on or not going on So 
she sort of helped shape my thoughts and I stayed in touch with her even 
once I got to the legislature because I did carry some community college 
stuff and would talk to her pnor to the time that she died But thought very 
highly of her as did a lot of folks 

Obviously the AFT had issues teachers Virginia Mulrooney was the 
executive secretary and she was very helpful But there were a number of 
issues that related to diversity on the various campuses I think at the time 
Pierce [College] only had like one African American teacher or something 
like that and just moving people around And then a lot of the issues 
centered around students and student needs and being able to get the courses 
that they wanted and how we deployed different resources So those were 
all issues 

But I had the good fortune of serving with some very good people on that 
board and one who also became a mentor of mine was Ralph Richardson 
who had been on the Board of Education for years and had been the liberal 
on the Board of Education and who taught at UCLA in speech and 
communications A lot of folks had come through his program 
YATES So those issues you just mentioned those were the ones also that when you 
were campaigning the people 


MOORE Right Exactly 
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And were there different concerns depending on geographically where you 
were 9 

Well I think so I mean one of the areas of course was [Los Angeles] 
Southwest College which was just getting off the ground didn t have a lot of 
courses I thought that we ought to look at making it a special since it was 
just coming up that my thought was more of building it into maybe like a 
technology school or something that would attract other than 

Most of the campuses specialized m one area or had some specialty 
Pierce was animal husbandry and that kind of stuff I thought that if we 
could give Southwest something that would draw other than just African 
American students to the college if they had a course that was offered 
nowhere else and you wanted to take that course you had to come there to 
get it So we played around with a lot of that 

And you know of course West L A [Los Angeles College] was really 
in my area so to speak where I lived and where I wanted to represent I m 
trying to think about how that worked Although the districts were really 
wide I mean I always perceived 
The focus was on 

always figured that those two were my colleges for whatever that reason 


was But anyway so I think that yes there were issues that related to 
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different campuses A lot had to do with At City College there were a 
lot of issues surrounding the coaching m the sports program 
Oh really 

I had to go to coaches dinners and everybody calls everybody Coach I 
mean it is one of the I will never forget that Everybody Coach 
Coach 

So did you know who they were talking to 9 

You never know who they re talking to But everybody s Coach But I 
mean it was a good experience because we learned a lot about budget a lot 
about money a lot about the state s impact on money or lack of money We 
had a lobbyist m Sacramento Pat Hewitt who was very good m what she 
did so it gave us a lot of exposure I would go over and see Diane [Watson] 
and Diane and I would do things together We would go to different events 
and stuff So it was good to have someone who lived around the comer from 
you that had something similar and had a similar focus and stuff I can 
remember we used to treat ourselves to the House of Pies if we had a long 
day We would go by and the House of Pies was our salvation so to speak 
Well the experience of campaigning Of course you won the election 
but that experience did you develop a personal set of goals or things that you 
wanted to accomplish once you I mean I realize that you re looking at 
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the greater good the whole but what were you starting to develop in terms of 
what you wanted to accomplish when you got on the board 7 
MOORE There were a number of things that I kind of I really gravitated towards 
the need for counselors and increased counselors because I just believed 
that how can you do anything without a guide 7 And a lot of the kids a lot of 
the folks a lot of the complaints were they were taking these courses these 
Mickey Mouse courses that led to nowhere And simply a lot of them just 
didn t have any kind of counseling or any kind of guide 
YATES And you got a little sense of that as you started learning the system 
MOORE Right As you move along As you move along you start listening The 
building programs and making sure that people had adequate facilities and 
stuff was also another big issue And then just the problems that centered 
around Southwest College There was a president there that people had 
problems with that was impacting the teachers And just trying to get 
Southwest up and running and giving it an opportunity to do a variety of 
things 

One of the things we had an African American trustee There was a 
black African American Faculty [and Staff] Association and stuff that I was 
responsive to and met with on occasion And looking at the lack of diversity 
in the college itself in terms of its presidents Had no African American 
Well it had the one African American president only at Southwest which 
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was designated as you know to be 90 percent African American And I saw 
the picture much broader than that that gave it the kind of courses that attract 
others to it 

So make the student population diverse also 
Right Exactly 

So it s not just one or the other 

Not just the faculty but the diversity in the population because I ve always 
believed and known that kids learn from one another or people learn from 
one anothei just by exposure And then of course West L A was coming 
on at that same time and they were about at the same time And a lot of 
what was in West LAs was going to Because it was still about ADA I 
mean the average daily number of students is how they got their money and 
appropnations from the state which didn t make a lot of sense for college 
They used the same standard as they used for elementary school where 
kids had to be in school where at a community college level people don t 
have to be there every day and accordingly that impacted on the budget So 
one of the things we really wanted to do was to change the way money was 
allocated from the ADA system to a different approach which I got involved 
with trying to do something about 

But again there were a lot of things that as I think about it over the 
years that we became involved in You just learn a lot of things You learn 
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a lot from colleagues Ralph Richardson had been on the Board of Education 
and understood the system and the dynamics and I wanted to be like him I 
wanted to understand the underpinnings you know not just the broad policy 
issues But I needed to know how stuff worked because I wanted to I 
figured if you were going to change it you really needed to understand it So 
I did a lot of my homework to do it 

I can remember becoming so frustrated at a staff person that did not give 
me what I was asking for and I thought I was quite clear when I was asking 
for it I think it was one of these kind of things where you know Give me 

You re not being honest with me You re not being So when it 
came time to vote on whatever it was Ralph voted against me He always 
voted with me So I went to him and I asked him I said Why did you 
He said Because I didn t like the way you were talking to the staff person 
It never had dawned on me because I m usually you know very mce and 
very easy and stuff like that We went through that and it s sometlnng I ve 
never forgotten I always try to make sure that I treat staff properly But I 
mean I had just become frustrated This guy was just giving me the 
runaround And Ralph knew him too but I mean he said it was a good point 
m my learning to 
YATES Your learning curve 9 


MOORE Yes to spring that on me 
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YATES This sounds like a full time job 

MOORE The community college'? It was It did turn out to be very much so 

YATES So did you still 

MOORE I quit 

YATES OK With EYOA 7 

MOORE Yes I did some consulting and other things 

YATES Now all these large areas that you re talking about in tenns of trying to make 
a difference I m thinking just all the items you listed right now 
MOORE And also diversity m the marketplace so to speak the things that they 

bought I mean I was just never so aware of the kinds of things that they 
spent tons of dough on For example one of the things that blew my mind 
was the amount of money they spent on sheet music that could be bought 
you know from any store And there were stores But they bought from 
one store You know just things like that And the architect I got involved 
in the architect selections and stuff like that Opening up the process was 
more the thing A lot of it had to do with 
YATES So they were already going 

MOORE They just continued to use the same people over and over 


YATES 


to one vendor 
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MOORE Over and over Single source kind of stuff And really opening up the 

process to give others a chance Really worked on that and really saw the 
changes in the department 

YATES Well when you re on the board and you re working on all these different 
things where did you see that you were able to sort of start to make a 
difference or accomplish the things 

MOORE We eventually got the counseling numbers increased We got diversity m the 
various colleges and in the process so to speak of selection While I was 
there we did get another African American president at [Los Angeles] Trade 
Technical College] which was really a real coup because of the nature of 
Trade Tech It was the business college And despite its location people 
came It was always the thing that I used to show that people You build 
it and people will come if the programs are there And people came from all 
over and they had almost like They had a thousand or so business 
advisory committees that consisted of prominent folks m the business area 
that served on these advisory committees 

One of the other things that we pushed a lot for was like on the 
telecommunications on the communications It was a big issue with the 
teachers They didn t want televised programming and stuff obviously 
seeing that it would displace teachers You didn t need as many teachers if 
you were doing TV courses and stuff and so we finally got some movement 
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on that Obviously one of the things was the building that we were in 
While I was on the board we did buy a building and move downtown which 
was not very smart after I think that happened But anyway we did do that 
You mean m terms of financially 7 

Well headquarters and stuff Well parking and stuff They ultimately went 

and spent a lot more money than they had 

Anticipated 

in the building than where we were But the building that we went into 
did make sense at the time when you looked at the numbers I had an ally 
of course on the board in Ira Reiner We were allied and friends 
Yes How many people were on the board 7 
Seven 

OK And the third person didn t win you said 
Third person did not win 
And even though it s non 
Although it s nonpartisan 

There was definitely Were the two of you Ira Reiner and you definitely 
on the more liberal end versus 

Yes We were the Democrats And then Monroe Richmond was on the 
board who was a physician who actually I think was a Democrat but kind 
of straddled the line And of course Ralph Richardson was a Democrat So 
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actually there was Fred Wyatt was a Republican as was Art Bronson 
and Bill Orozco was a Republican So there were three Republicans and 
Monroe kind of danced between the two 

YATES Well even though again tins is nonpartisan do you feel like those that you 
would identify as being Republican were very conservative or were they sort 
of in the middle 9 You know more moderate 

MOORE Well some were On some of the issues they were pretty firm in their belief 
and immovable on some of the stuff But for the most part education issues 
are almost consensus kind of issues unless you re going to inject something 
and it s hard to argue with the notion that we needed more counselors And 
Bill kind of gravitated towards Trade Tech Roscoe that was kind of the 
school that he focused in I think Ira had gone to Pierce or [Los Angeles] 
Valley [College] and Monroe was from the Valley and he kind of looked at 
that Fred Wyatt liked to go to conferences and things like that so he did a 
lot of that I got involved in a lot of the I got involved with the 

Community College Trustees Associations and some of those became very 
involved with those Coming from the big district Fred Wyatt and I were on 
the Community College Trustees Association which was the big districts 
which would Long Beach San Francisco Got to know a lot of folks be 
there and learned a lot about the issues and we would travel to meetings and 
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stuff and learned a lot about the issues themselves and interplay and 
interfacing with people along those lines 
It sounds like a great experience 

It is and you get a chance to really understand and look at what s happening 
in other places and get ideas from that and be able to bring them back and 
help me incorporate that 

I would imagine a lot of experience with budgets and finances and things 
too 

You do because you get a chance to see how a number of these things work 
I got involved with As a result of that I met three people who have 
stayed friends with me for a very long time and one was Dons Ward out of 
San Francisco There were three African Amencan women on community 
college boards m California at the time It was me from L A and Lois 
Carson from San Bernardino and Dons Ward from San Francisco 
So that s it 

That was it And there was actually of the Community College Trustees 
Association there was formed the national CCTA Community College 
Trustees CCT There was a black caucus within that which we became 
active and stuff So it was a good expenence You d learn a lot and learn to 
organize and do a lot of stuff in the meetings and things like that So it was a 
good expenence for me 
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YATES How about we go for about fifteen more minutes 7 
MOORE OK 

YATES And start talking about I m going to get a new tape 
[End Tape 1 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

YATES OK Before we quit that subject if you can call it quitting totally you were 
going to tell me something else 

MOORE I was going to tell you I got my first real look at power politics Ira Reiner 
while serving on the board was elected to the city attorney job leaving a 
vacancy on the board which had to be filled And the discussion debate on 
how to fill the seat became very interesting I pushed and looked for a 
woman as well as other things and I got to know several people as a result 
of that including Olga Connelly who was the Olympian that married the 
hammer thrower back m the Olympics and came to tins country She was 
teaching at Loyola Marymount [Umversity] and lived in Culver City and 
had expressed an interest And Ralph was from Culver City too He also 
represented Culver City In faet his wife had been mayor of Culver City 
But anyway it became us setting up a deal to recruit and we decided rather 
than going with an election that we would appoint 
YATES So you had the power to do that 
MOORE We had the power to do that 
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YATES To fill out the term Is that the deal 9 
MOORE Yes 
YATES OK 

MOORE So it was the first time I had ever been heavily lobbied and a lot of things 

came up One of the folks was Rick Tuttle Rick and I hit it off and while I 
pushed Olga if she didn t stay in then I You know they dropped them 
off by one at a time But anyway ended up Rick Tuttle being elected who 
had Howard [L ] Berman and a number of folks had supported him who had 
also supported us And working with Rick was really great because he was 
thoughtful and really good I missed Ira but 
YATES It worked out OK 9 

MOORE It worked out fine But it was interesting the lobbying and everything that 
went on behind the backs 
YATES Well you mentioned power politics 

MOORE Right Well a lot of that went on with the selection and that s when I 
learned I could hold my own 

YATES I was going to say how did you handle that 9 I mean how much pressure did 
you feel you were under from 


MOORE Lots But I mean I think that you kind of decide what s light for you and 
feel comfortable with that and then you move on You re open to 
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information If can people give you other information that could change your 

mind then you re open for it 

So this seat a seat like this was really critical 9 

Well the Community College Board for a lot of people [was seen] as a 
springboard to higher office [Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] had served on 
it who was now governor Bob God as well as I know his name I can 
see him who was an assemblyman at the time He had already moved on 
Right We can get the name 

Yes And then [Michael D ] Mike Antonovich had moved on So people 
perceived it as sort of real stepping stone I can remember getting [Charles] 
Chuck Manett Chuck was in the Democratic Party He had run When the 
first Community College Board [of Trustees] seat came along a hundred 
and something people ran 
Oh my gosh 

And the ones that won Chuck Manett actually ran for the Community 
College Board of Trustees and lost I got the [Los Angeles] Times 
endorsement as did Ira when we were running winch was really good My 
only disappointment was I thought I was going win in the primary and I 
didn t 

So it runs like 
Regular election 
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YATES Yes OK So you still had people then that you were running against 
MOORE Well Bob Only Bob 
YATES Only Oh of course 

MOORE The first one everybody ran against everybody They had 150 people in the 
race and the top seven would get the seats 
YATES I see OK 

MOORE So that s pretty much what happened But anyway so once again it was a 

very good learning experience and gave me a wide insight so much so that I 
knew that when I went to Sacramento I did not want to serve on the 
Education Committee 

YATES Oh yes I was wondering because since you had that experience 
MOORE No 

YATES I also wanted to ask because you mentioned that you had worked on a 

couple of campaigns One was Diane Watson s first campaign for the school 
board Is that correct 9 

MOORE Yes And then I did one of Merv Dymally s 
YATES OK Winch 9 For lieutenant governor 9 
MOORE Yes 

YATES OK And what did you learn from those experiences 9 
MOORE That it s hard to lose [Laughter] 


YATES Well that s fair 
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That I didn t want to do that But just a lot about people and the interaction 
of people and commitments and broken commitments and people that don t 
keep commitments and how people can look you in the eye and tell you 
they re going to do all these things for you and then not do them You 
know So I think that it s always a good experience for people to learn what 
campaigns are all about and willing to work them 
What types of things did you do on those two campaigns 9 
One I went around with Diane I did travel with her somewhat But I 
worked in the headquarters sealed and licked stamps and did all the other 
kinds of things that help Did some fund raisers helped with fund raisers 
and stuff So yes 

Well that helps you I m sure later on when you re 
You re having your own 

Yes You have some sense of what s involved Is there anything else you 
want to add about the Community College Board 9 
I think that s fine 

We 11 talk about how the opportunity came to run for the assembly 
While serving on the Community College Board Yvonne Burke decided to 
run for 

It was attorney general 9 
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attorney general which started a domino effect Julian Dixon 
immediately announced for her seat I had worked with Julian and done a 
lot in the area and I wanted to run for Julian s seat Then Nate Holden 
jumped m and Diane said well she was going to run for the senate Perhaps 
had I waited I would have run for the senate but I had already staked out 
the 

I m just pulling tins sheet to look at the 

Gosh we d better quit in a minute though because it s almost [Inaudible] 
We 11 try to stop in just a couple of minutes And we can pick up next time 
That s fine 

OK And the dommo effect that it caused in our community was major 

because you had three of the top seats all up at once all open So there was 

obviously a frenzy of people getting ready to do them On the other hand it 

also changed the dynamics of politics because people had to think twice 

about endorsing if they were affiliated with any of the other candidates 

because they didn t want to make people mad 

You re talking within the African American community 

Exactly I mean there were people that supported Nate and people that 

supported Julian and they didn t want to do anything to make anybody mad 

by supporting someone that would take it out on their candidate and stuff 

And then Dave Cunningham jumped m the race who was on the [Los 
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Angeles] City Council So it became a really interesting kind of race at least 
in terms of elected officials that were in there 

And then of course in my race Marguerite Archie Hudson jumped in 
who was a good friend and Willis Edwards and each of us came with 
support Marguerite was working for Yvonne [Brathwaite Burke] at the 
time and had Yvonne s endorsement Willis had been appointed by the 
mayor as the youngest commissioner and had Didn t get Tom s 
endorsement because I worked with Tom We got Ethel [Arnold Bradley] s 
endorsement and then of course I had Mervyn s So it you know just sort 
of made the race interesting So we 11 stop there 
YATES Why don t we leave it at that We 11 come back to it 
MOORE OK 
YATES Thanks 


[End Tape 2 Side A] 
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[Session 2 July 17 2003] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side A] 

YATES Good morning What I wanted to do today was focus on that first election 
and campaign in 1978 and then get into your first term in the legislature 
Last time when we ended up the session just to remind you what we were 
talking about you talked about the domino effect that took place when 
Yvonne Brathwaite Burke decided to run for state attorney general and thus 
give up her congressional seat So I d like to follow up on that just a little bit 
more detail And just for the record I think you did mention this but when 
do you think you decided that you really wanted to run for statewide office'? 

MOORE Statewide or 

YATES State level sorry excuse me Yes Let me get my terminology straight 

MOORE All right Actually in 1978 when the seat became vacant I was serving on 
the Los Angeles Community College District Board of Trustees and 
obviously as a trustee a number of issues came up that required state 
assistance or help basically funding which is always an issue with college 
districts And so when the opportunity came in that domino effect as I 
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indicated I was clear that I wanted to run for the legislature because I 

thought I could make a difference 

Had you thought about it before the opportunity arose*? 

Yes sort of But I was happy on the Community College Board and you 
know wasn t pushing for anything at least at that point So it was sort of like 
a gift so to speak 

It seems like usually the opportunity arises and then when everything comes 
together 

Right And it was one of those kind of things for me I had served on the 
Community College Board of course and I had indicated earlier that it was a 
race that consisted of a It was the first time they d ever done a joint race 
with the Board of Education and the Community College District 
Right 

And on the school board of course was Diane Watson Kathleen Brown 
Rice and Julian Nava And our ticket of course was Ira Reiner myself and 
Alex Jacinto And it was the first time the Democrats had dominated both 
those boards so it was kind of an exciting period and an exciting time so I 
was quite happy with the thing And we did a lot of things together because 
we really campaigned together and there was the Thursday Group which was 
the women s organization that met on Bunker Hill who were very supportive 
Just as an aside tell me a little bit more about the Thursday Group 
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The Thursday Group was [Elizabeth] Liz Snyder and Liz Snyder was one 
of the first Democratic chairs and lived in Fremont Place and Bunker Hill 
actually And they would meet on Thursdays to talk about politics and that 
kind of stuff 

So was this anybody who was interested in Democratic Party politics 7 
Well I think there may have been a Republican or two there but it was 
women in politics and really a women s kind of focus Joan Palevsky was 
involved with the group Joan Dempsey Klein and Vaino Spencer I mean 
there were a number of folks that they were looking at Marsha Herman, Fran 
Diamond and a number of us who had become good fhends were all a part of 
what was going on with the Thursday Group Haley Tanner So it was a 
good group 

But they were interested m you know raising money and supporting 
women candidates So it was a little different group than Women For but it 
was a group that was probably more politically conscious of the need to raise 
money 

OK I m sorry segue there a little bit You had mentioned them m terms of 
this election 

Right And so when the opportunity came about everything just sort of fell 
into place I had served on the Community College Board for about three 
years at the time Actually I was elected to the College Board m 75 right 9 
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Yes I can double check Sorry I should have that all at the tip 
Seventy five actually 1975 So I had served about three years on that and 
had been active with a number of groups and a number of issues around the 
Community Particularly counseling and things that related to the 
campuses and ensuring that affirmative action was occurring m the campus 
as far as employment and other activities And so I had developed a good 
group of people that supported [me] a number of supporters from the 
colleges So it just seemed to make sense to look at running 

The district had been first served by Yvonne Brathwaite Burke who was 
then followed by Julian Dixon and Julian Dixon was then looking at running 
for the congressional seat that Yvonne Burke was giving up And 
accordingly when she was As she looked at it And then there was 
Nate Holden who was m the senate and Julian Dixon of course was m the 
assembly both of them looked at the race and decided to get into the race 
which also vacated at the time 

You mentioned actually the possibility that maybe you had thought of 
running for the senate seat 9 

Never thought of it because I d declared early for the assembly But I mean 
if I had known it was going to become vacant then I might have looked at it 
So the timing was the You knew about the assembly seat 
Before 
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You committed to that and then the sequence of who was going to maybe run 
for 

Right Dave Cunningham ran he had a free nde He ran for the [Los 
Angeles] City Council So you had There s probably not been that kind 
of turnover since Or ever before actually 
You mean that many seats' 7 

That many seats that were kind of floating around Because you had the state 
senate the state assembly and the congressional seat all vacant at the same 
time So there were places for everybody 
And a lot of people showing interest 

A lot of people showed a lot of interest and there were a lot of candidates for 
the various seats 

I wanted to ask you before actually talking about the various or the strongest 
potential candidates for the assembly seat maybe you could talk a little bit 
I mentioned to you about the demographics of the district Just give some 
context to the history of that district up to that point 
Basically the [Forty ninth Assembly] District as I indicated had been 
represented by an African American The potential for it not being 
represented by an African American was very much a part of what was 
happening here So many African American candidates Because the 
district was roughly about 40 percent African American and Culver City was 
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a big portion of the district and the former mayor of Culver City was running 
as an Anglo candidate So that m itself you know was cause for people to 
wonder if an African American would continue to represent the district given 
the number of African Americans that were in the race 

The district itself as I indicated was what would be considered the 
affluent African American community It consisted of Baldwin Hills Leimert 
Park large homeowner areas Actually it was quite a diversified district 
because it also had Manna del Rey and parts of Pacific Palisades—I don t 
mean Pacific Palisades I mean Playa del Rey—and Westchester So it was a 
very diversified distnct and a somewhat affluent distnct when you look at the 
Manna and parts of the Westside and the Baldwin Hills and those areas It 
was a distnct that was well heeled so to speak 

So it was primarily As you mentioned [it was] 40 percent African 
American Were there any Asian Amencans 9 
A large Asian population 
Was there at that time 9 

Yes there was In the Crenshaw area there is a large Asian population nght 
around Crenshaw and around in those areas Still today there still is a fairly 
large population there And then there were some Hispamcs in the Culver 
City area but not overwhelmingly But again the African American 
population and the Anglo population were the dominant factors in the distnct 
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I was just looking at my note at the percentages they were giving Seventy 
five percent Democrat 19 percent Republican Does that sound 
That sounds about right 

About right So strongly Democratic regardless of race 
Yes So it was 

And economically the district how would you descnbe it m terms of was it 
professionals mostly'? You said fairly affluent but what types of 
I would say fairly professionals lawyers doctors and stuff like that in the 
Baldwin Hills I can remember— off the record —Michael Berman terming 
it the fancy blacks who lived in there m the Hills and stuff And I know 
Maxine [Waters] used to say that when people got over they moved to my 
district you know so to speak 

But it is professionals a lot of teachers and school employees A lot of 
doctors and lawyers and business types m the area And then in the Marina 
remember it was at the time the swinging Manna it had a lot of singles but 
still professionals and that kind of environment in the Manna del Rey 
Pardon my ignorance but was there much industry at that point in that 
district 9 

Not really I mean one of the big pieces of land of course m fact one of the 
richest agricultural pieces of land was the Hughes property 
OK When you said Westchester I was thinking there was some 
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MOORE There is a little some but not much I mean it wasn t a highly mdustnal kind 
of area There of course were the stores and the Crenshaw area the 
Crenshaw Mall and the Westchester [Mall] on the way to the [Los Angeles 
International] Airport I stopped just short of the airport Later I did gain part 
of the airport half the airport 

YATES Is that when the district changed in the early nineties 9 
MOORE When the new districting came about But up until that point I didn t That 
was basically the district 

There were a lot of folks that lived in the area that I had grown up 
roughly m I had grown up in part of the district and gone to high school and 
everything else in the area I went to Manual Arts and all those things as did 
Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 
YATES And Diane Watson 

MOORE No Diane went to [Susan B ] Dorsey [High School] 

YATES Dorsey that s right 
MOORE But Marilyn Ryan 

YATES That s what I was thinking Marilyn Ryan There are these sorts of 
connections 
MOORE Right 
YATES So you knew the area 
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I knew the area well And then plus coupled with what I had been doing m 
the Community College I walked a lot of precincts And clearly that made 
me a strong believer m walking Had a lot of help Ira Reiner walked 
precincts He d get off work and he would walk the Culver City area for me 
In a way well I don t want to say this is smaller—I remember when you 
mentioned when you ran for the Community College 
It was a different kind of campaign 

Board and it really geographically you said was a large area Very 
varied 

Yes It was L A County And all up into Calabasas and all that that s all 
pail of the L A City College District So it s a huge district And basically 
the only way you could really get to it was by mail and stuff although we did 
walk and we had a lot of support from teachers Teachers organize teachers 
walk teachers do a lot of things And I did get the endorsement of the 
teachers and a number of those groups who were very supportive of my 
candidacy 

So they knew you from your previous 

They knew me from the Community College Board and supported me And I 
had a number of the people m the race who were all friends which made it 
interesting and difficult Because whenever you run against friends it also 
means that their friends are usually your friends and so it makes it difficult 
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for a lot of folks And for this race it made it difficult for folks because both 

Marguente Archie and I were both considered competent and 

Strong 

Strong candidates 

That ties in—you re probably going that direction—but I remember you 
mentioned I mean for the record there were nine Democratic candidates 
So there was a large pool but obviously you can start to cull that down And 
you mentioned Marguente Archie and Willis Edwards Was there anybody 
else in that group that you considered initially a strong potential opponent? 

I think Elvm [W ] Moon actually and Richard [E ] Pachtman Richard 
Pachtman was the former mayor of Culver City and actually probably the 
lone Anglo m the race 
Was he the only one? 

Except for the Republican candidate He was the lone Democratic candidate 
OK [Gary R ] Gottieib 

Plus having had been the mayor of Culver City it gave him tremendous name 
recognition and potential 

And who was the other individual I m sorry you mentioned? You said 
Moon and 

Elvm Moon was a candidate And Jordan Daniels [Jr ] 

OK Jordan Daniels There re two Daniels on here 
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Jordan ultimately after that race switched to the Republican Party and ran 
against me regularly as a Republican 

You also said that at that particular time there were Dymally versus Bradley 
factions and you said you had Dymally s support 

I was m the Dymally camp Tom Bradley I had worked with Tom Bradley 
did not take a position in the race but his wife did and she supported Willis 
Edwards And so you know m campaigns you can use endorsements any 
way that you deem them appropriate And clearly having Tom Bradley s 
wife s position you know many people would read that to be that that would 
also be Tom s position since he had also appointed Willis as one of his 
commissioners 

Right OK I think I remember you mentioning 

And all that So that was the point And then Marguerite had Yvonne 

Brathwaite Burke s endorsement 

Because she was an aide to Burke at that point 

She was Yvonne s chief of staff 

Chief of staff OK 

In L A and a good friend 

So would you describe it You were explaining about Tom Bradley s wife 
So was Tom Bradley trying to remain neutral in this 9 
Yes Well he was 
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He was 

He was neutral Publicly stated he was neutral 

But his wife took a stance 

Right 

So how did that play out in terms of the dynamics of the race itself? 

Well I mean I think that everything was sort of offset I guess is what I 
would think I had Mervyn and his support 
And he was running 

He was also running as m the [Inaudible] race as lieutenant governor Made 
my life interesting because the FBI [Federal Bureau of Investigation] came to 
see me because he was supporting me and he was going through—which later 
proved to be 

Unfounded Or they didn t prove anything 

Right Well they actually set him up for it 

So he was dealing with his own challenges in terms of 

Right But I also had the support of Howard Berman indirectly so to speak 

because they were supporting Julian The interesting dynamics of this race 

was that no one wanted to make anyone mad at them because everybody was 

running And I had always been close to Julian but Julian couldn t endorse 

me because he didn t want to tick off Yvonne Burke because they were all 

trying to get Yvonne s endorsement because they were running for her seat 
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So it meant that Julian had arm s distance and everybody else Nate 
Holden was in the race and he was arm s distance from everybody because 
again as I indicated no one wanted to make anyone else angry by endorsing 
in the race endorsing lower So everybody said they wouldn t endorse below 
Everybody endorsed Yvonne 

When you say everybody how would you describe that 7 
Well I would say that everybody endorsed Yvonne One of the things we d 
use m mine was that I had endorsed Yvonne Well if you look at it you 
might think that Yvonne endorsed me I just said I endorsed Yvonne Burke 
you know and one of my pieces went out showing that I had endorsed 
Yvonne So a lot of people saw it and assumed that Yvonne had endorsed me 
So I mean everybody used Yvonne 

For the race though for all intents and purposes each person used the 
person that they had to the best of their ability you know to do it 
So Archie had 
Yvonne 

Had Yvonne Edwards had 
Ethel Bradley 
And you had Dymally 
And I had Mervyn Dymally 
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YATES OK And then I m sorry explain again—because this led into one question I 
had 

MOORE I said indirectly Howard and the rest of them I had also become very 

friendly with Howard because when Ira was elected to city attorney his seat 
on the board was open And I supported Rick Tuttle who was also a friend 
and I had supported Rick for the replacement of Ira And so we had all 
become friends during that period of time So indirectly So I had My 
campaign manager actually was Judy Miller who I had served I think I 
mentioned before that I was an Urban Institute fellow when I was domg my 
grad work 

YATES Right You did 

MOORE And Judy Miller was We became friends She was domg the Black 

Scholar magazine and working for Mervyn So she actually came down and 
lived with me for a while to do the campaign 

YATES Had she experienced managing a campaign before? 

MOORE Somewhat before but she was more She was a little introverted And I 
should also say I had the strong support of [Michael] Mike Roos Mike Roos 
and I had been friends We started out working together in the Poverty 
Program and when Mike first came to L A and when he ran I you know 
supported him and did whatever I could 

YATES And you ended up being his seatmate 
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MOORE Well we were friends We were really buddies 

YATES Right beforehand 

MOORE I knew his wife and kids and all that He was one of my big supporters and 
stuff 

YATES You mentioned Judy Miller being the manager of the campaign How did you 
go about organizing your campaign 9 

MOORE Well actually I had a lot of support from Merv because you know having 
come through the Urban Affairs Institute which was his thing there were a 
lot of interns a lot of folks that could be helpful 

YATES So you already had sort of a network there 

MOORE Yes So he kind of helped put it through And then I had the teachers and 
having run before I had kind of put together a pretty good campaign And 
then I had Danny and Eddy Eaton who later went on to work—and still 
does—work m Sacramento But I had put together a pretty good team 

About mid way into the campaign it got to be a bit much for Judy She 
was You know it was a lot of things going on a lot of people with input 
and sometimes that makes it difficult to run a campaign if you re not used to 
being able to handle it And she was soft spoken and kind of quiet And in 
the end Mike Roos loaned me [Michael] Mike Galizio and Mike Gahzio 
actually took over the campaign He worked with Judy but he was actually 
the person that was kind of out there 
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So Mike Galizio and Judy kind of put the thing together And Mike the 
last few days Mike actually slept in the campaign headquarters I mean he 
was a young I had gotten involved with them when I was running for the 
school board and they were trying to run a young candidate for the Board of 
Education and I used to always make sure that they got a chance to speak 
and stuff like that And so we met up again I mean you never know when 
you re going to cross paths again And he was kind of managing that 
campaign through God I just lost my thought Ralph as well as I know 
his name I keep saying Ralph Dills but Who was on the Community 
College Board with me who taught at UCLA And Mike 
Oh nght You had mentioned that We can add that kind of thing later 
But anyway Mike Galizio had also been one of his students and of course 
Ralph endorsed me for the thing 

Well you mentioned the complexity I think of running the campaign and all 
these people involved And I m thinking I know you had experience being 
involved in a couple of campaigns helping to run the campaign running 
yourself But this is different from your previous experience 
Oh absolutely When you re a candidate 
How did you deal with it? 

Well I mean I you know pretty much had learned a long time ago that being 
a candidate means being just that and allowing yourself to be managed so to 
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speak And so that wasn t difficult but it was difficult because Judy was also 
my friend and that kind of thing And so I know it got to be kind of tough for 
her to really deal with all these things But I think adding Mike and he was a 
diplomat and they were able to kind of work together I think it kind of all 
came together 

As a candidate how do you keep a sense of you who you are versus 
everybody else 9 Even if they re your 

You kind of have your family and everybody else who kind of keeps you 
grounded 

I mean not that obviously these people support you but I could see where it 
would get challenging m terms of keeping your own identity 
Trying to balance the stuff yes And I think that sometimes it does get 
You know because the campaigning becomes all encompassing and 
sometimes you just kind of have to step back I remember when I was 
miming for—as I indicated I think earlier to you—when we were running for 
the Community College Board one day I just said I am not doing this 
And I just Diane and them always call it the day that I ran away from the 
campaign It was the same day that I got the endorsement that I had been 
looking for They were looking for me to endorse me 
And you disappeared briefly 



MOORE I disappeared for a day And I had friends that came in and I just wanted to 
see them and didn t want to do this anymore And I think we all kind of go 
through this I remember Kathleen [Brown Rice] saying that all she cared 
about was it being over You know Because it gets to that point where 
you re so sick of this And you know you have to go everywhere and you 

YATES Well leading up to the primary which is obviously that s the really 
challenging part I assume 
MOORE I walked a lot of precincts 
YATES What were your strategies 7 

MOORE We walked precincts and the mam thing was getting me out there and 

walking A lot of folks I had a couple good walk partners especially from 
CWA [Communications Workers of America] Another person that I didn t 

mention who was very close to me was Jim Wood who at the time had 
become the COPE [American Federation of Labor Congress of Industrial 
Organizations Committee on Political Education] director for the county fed 
and Jim was a good friend He had been a part of us doing the first campaign 
where we first ran once a year which was the head of the union for the county 
fed and Jim was one of the Young Democrats one his young But he was 
assigned to help us with the campaign And so we had all become good 


friends then along with Ira and myself and so Jim worked m the campaign as 
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well and you know put together a lot of the labor pieces So that was another 
little piece that we had 

So I had Two of my walkers were of course from CWA And we 
walked they walked with me and I walked every day and actually spent a lot 
of time walking And I love that I really do and I still do I used to do it 
periodically just you know take a precinct and walk and just kind of get a 
sense of where people Because it really keeps you grounded You get to 
talk to people and 

YATES What did you learn from that experience 9 

MOORE Well one of the things is that people really appreciate you coming by and 
asking their opinion and asking for their vote And people were very 
skeptical You know one of the things that really struck me was the 
importance or how prevalent the crime thing was Because everyplace you 
would go people would have open twenty doors to get to you you know to 
actually see you They d be in their houses and things like that and with all 
the wrought iron gates and doors and stuff like that 

But I really liked being able to talk with people and get their ideas And 
one of the things that walking precincts really instilled for me was the great 
deal of competence m the voters and the people They have ideas and if you 
share information with them they know what to do with it And I think that 
kind of guided me throughout my career because I often turned to them you 



know with newsletters or whatever with things like there ought to be a law 
and actually earned a lot of bills I ended up carrying probably more bills 
than any other legislator I actually had more signed in during my term of 
office than the other legislator But a lot of them came from my constituents 
And I think that you really gam a healthy respect when you re actually 
walking the precincts and actually doing that 
YATES You mentioned crime What other issues were people concerned about 9 
MOORE Education They were concerned about schools They were concerned about 
the taxes Proposition] 13 1 
YATES I was wondering about Prop 13 

MOORE Prop 13 was a big issue and what to do and what not to do with 13 and of 
course m the African American community there s a strong commitment to 
education and to the extent that they believed that Prop 13 would rob the 
schools of what they needed Actually we were one of the districts that 
probably voted against Prop 13 
YATES And what was your official stance on Prop 13 9 

MOORE I was opposed Ira Reiner I think was for And we used to laugh about it 
People never asked him They d ask him about Prop 13 and he was 
prominent out there against Prop 13 so they never asked what my position 
was They asked him about his and he was opposed And so I guess that was 


1 Proposition 13 (June 1978) tax limitation 
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good particularly m the Culver City area because that was where he was 
walking But I never dodged it I was very much opposed to it and indicated 
as such In fact I had a few people say that they voted for me because [I had] 
the nerve to say that [Laughs] 

YATES That you were opposed to it Well how did you distinguish yourself from the 
other candidates 9 I m thinking of course the strongest ones at that juncture 
MOORE Well I think that basically a lot of it has to do with there s really not that 
much difference between any one of you I think it s the ones who get out 
and are able to tell their story the best I mean and I just think that I had a lot 
of people that walked We did a lot of walking And I just really think that 
walking does 

YATES Makes a big difference 

MOORE I never lost a Let me put it like this I didn t lose a precinct I walked 
And so that made me really know how important it is to walk precincts 
YATES Did you have forums candidate forums 9 
MOORE We did 

YATES And then in that kind of a situation how would you distinguish yourself 9 
MOORE I think that m some of them you know you can connect with audiences I do 


fairly well m connecting with audiences as do some of the others But I think 
that I had a message that I think maybe resonated somewhat with the folks 
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But remember you can never go to enough forums to get enough votes to get 
you elected to anything So it plays a role but not a major role 
YATES OK I was just curious 

MOORE And I think I had good mail and things like that So I think that ultimately 
And I was just looking at your thing and it reminded me it said I was able 
to get a lot of the endorsements 

YATES Is that the right one? You re looking at the There was another one Here 
it is Is this the one you were thinking of^ 

MOORE Yes 

YATES That just gives you description from the California Journal just gives you a 
descnption basically of the candidates and the percentages 
MOORE Yes I just say that Moore obtained more of the organizational support [and 
is now headed for Sacramento] [Safe] Democratic [SDY Footnote, CJ 
July 1978 p 229] 

YATES But it sounded like you had a lot of strong 

MOORE They narrowed it to us I think Willis had a Well I guess he really didn t 
YATES It looks like percentage wise it came down to you and Archie m terms of 
MOORE Because it was close But that s probably as accurate as it gets 
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And that s from the [Los Angeles ] Sentinel I assume after the Was that 

just after the primary'? It looks like just before the primary 1 

I don t even remember this one 

It was m the newspaper so maybe that s why 

Right This is the one that I was telling you about where I endorsed 

Yes you re referring Just for the tape just for the record you re referring 

to a photo showing you and Burke 

Well actually on this one actually in the thing that I did was the same 
picture it said Gwen Moore endorses Yvonne Burke 
I see OK Well you mentioned Howard Berman and I was thinking about 
any support from the Democratic Party organization and also the Democratic 
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The Democratic Party didn t do anything at that time 

OK But the Democratic Caucus was providing some support but you said 

there were you know these 

No the caucuses really didn t get too much into it Basically these were kind 
of like my These were great folks in the area These were great names 
like Willie Davis you know he had the radio stations and 
You re looking at this ad again that lists names of people 


1 Vote Gwen Moore for Assembly June 1 1978 
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MOORE Yes And Joy Atkinson who still works for me [Laughs] 

YATES Oh really 9 It was interesting because I was looking again at an article that 
was in the California Journal about women candidates in 1978 1 

MOORE Ralph Richardson 

YATES Ralph Richardson is that who you were trying to think oP 

MOORE Yes 

YATES And talking about the struggle women candidates had raising funds but that 
actually African American women candidates seemed to be doing better in 
terms of fund raismg and support and winning seats percentage wise I mean 
the numbers are still incredibly small of course the number of women 
candidates But I wanted to get your perspective on that on how difficult it 
was to raise money for your campaign 

MOORE It was But again now remember I had served on the Community College 
Board and teachers had A lot of the money came from organized labor 
and folks like that at the time And with those endorsements those helped me 
considerably 

YATES That helped you a lot 

MOORE In terms of raismg money I think that a lot of times when African American 
women were running later we were almost assured of winning and I think 

1 Escaping from the Chauvinist Cellar California Journal 

(1978) 148 50 
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that s why it seemed to be that we were able to raise a great deal of money 
And I think that that s part of When you look at the women that were in 
the legislature the African American women that were elected you think m 
terms of Marguerite She had the support and the base that she had built from 
working for Yvonne and so was somewhat of a savvy fund raiser And then 
she had gone on the Community College Board following She took my 
seat After I got elected to [the assembly] then she took my seat on the 
Community College Board which became vacant 
YATES So it sounds like there was more of a network kind of built in perhaps 
MOORE It was And actually Maxme had initially said she was going to stay neutral 
but then she thought that Howard and them were helping me so she endorsed 
Marguerite And so that kind of helped 

Again as I said now remember we were all friends I had gone against 
Merv and company who did not support Maxme when she ran and I 
supported Maxine In fact Diane and I supported Maxme and actually you 
know walked for her and stuff That was after we had gotten on the board 
And remember Maxine was part of the deal when the boys had decided that 
When Leon Ralph was not going to run he didn t announce that he wasn t 
running and like five minutes before filing closed he—-well I shouldn t say 
five minutes before but whatever shortly before closing—he indicated he 
wasn t going to run and his aide was the only person that had filed or you 
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know anyone of significance And Maxine actually challenged that and won 
saying that if the incumbent wasn t m then there had to be an extended filing 
And that s how she got in and we supported her in that effort and that kind of 
thing 

So again as I said we were all friends so it was an interesting election 
And I don t think Women For I mean they were neutral A lot of the 
groups were [Inaudible] endorsements and things like that So a lot of the 
women s groups took a duck 

YATES What about the Thursday Group you mentioned 7 

MOORE Well actually a lot of the Thursday Groups kind of did individual things I 
had a lot of the support from them because a lot of them had supported me 
before And so I think I had a lot of the support from them and I think that I 
still got a lot of it Because I think a lot of them are 

YATES Looking at those names 

MOORE Yes I m just you know kind of thinking back through it But there were a 
lot of Boy these names bring back a lot of memories 

YATES What about the business community 7 

MOORE Lot of support from the business community Mike Roos was very I was 


pitched as sort of a pro business Democrat and so I did get some support and 
I got some support from places where it was kind of surprising that I got 
support There was the group out of Irvme the Irvine Group I think I got 
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some money from them And Steve Gavin I did get business money I did 
get some business money because I do sort of have some sense of balance of 
business and government And so I do get money from them as well I had a 
very good I think I had a good cross section of support and I think that 
that is one of the reasons that I actually won because I had a broad base of 
support 

YATES In reading this article [ Escaping from the Chauvinist Cellar ] again m the 
Journal California Journal about women candidates the other thing that 
came up was the issue of just women candidates you know when they would 
walk precincts or meet with people being asked about you know being 
MOORE Their kids 

YATES Yes How about m your circumstances 9 Did you get approached that way 9 
MOORE You know somewhat but basically people were more interested either m 

their own problem and wanted you to react to whatever it was that they were 
having and they were doing I think that that was not a real problem there 
because I think that people really thought that you could kind of work it 
through 

I think it is more problematic once you get there and you know during 
that I did a lot of parenting by phone And you know my son [Ronald 
Dobson Jr ] would call me because my husband [Ronald Dobson] had no 
patience and while he was My son liked to match [his clothes] While he 
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would be looking for something to match my husband would say Just put 
this on He would call me and say Mommy it doesn t match 
YATES How old was your son at the time you ran? 

MOORE Six 

YATES So he was young Talk about just leading up right to the primary what was 
happemng m terms of what you were doing 
MOORE I think that by the time we got to the primary I had worked for the Poverty 
Program as you know prior to going in there and I had brought in as a 
secretary in the campaign headquarters a young lady that had worked at the 
Poverty Program had been a secretary right out of high school And she had 
gotten married and just had a baby and I brought her in to work in the 
campaign so she d bring her baby and the baby would be m the So we 
all carried the baby as well We all walked the precincts and stuff like that 
And I had put together a pretty good little crew in my campaign 
headquarters a good cross section of people who were right on it And so we 
all worked And a lot of the Democratic clubs were tom between us too 
which was also kind of a problem because we d all worked in the clubs and 
so it was all kind of like you know all these things were all kind of coming 
together And then some just took a duck and said they d just wait and see 
who won 


YATES They didn t want to take a stance 
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MOORE No So I remember one of the other things m the campaign that came out 
someone raised the issue of Willis being gay and the question was what 
campaign did it Was it our campaign was it Marguerite s or was it mine or 
whatever It wasn t us And Marguerite swears it wasn t hers so I don t 
know who it was But some flyer or something came out so that got to be a 
little sticky issue around the thing But other than that there wasn t too many 
I don t think there were too many really hard feelings or really tough 
issues that related directly to personal relations and that kind of stuff 
YATES So where were you the night of the primary 7 

MOORE At our headquarters And I 11 never forget it because the votes came m from 
where we weren t expecting to do well 
YATES I m sorry let me just Because I don t want to lose this 
[End Tape 3 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side B] 

MOORE I think I pretty much led most of the night but it was never enough to be 
comfortable you know what I mean 7 So everybody kept wanting me to 
declare I didn t declare until like two o clock in the morning or something 
when just about the last votes had been counted But I had steadily And 
then I had increased and I think that I didn t actually declare victory until the 
night when everybody had gone home except the true [Laughs] 
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The numbers in the Journal say you had 31 percent and Archie had 27 
percent and that Edwards was 15 percent 

Yes So it s probably a couple thousand votes or something Yes So it was 
never enough where you could just But I guess for the pundits it was 
enough and folks had declared me the winner long before I actually claimed 
So once you won the primary then—and this is considered a safe Democratic 
district a strong Democratic district—what was your campaign strategy from 
there on out 9 

I didn t need a campaign I could help other people you know and you could 
raise money And then you really start thinking about What am I going to 
do 9 and how do we go about this and you know you visit Sacramento 
Again but still when you re new to all this although it s 75 percent 
Democrat you never know You could think it could be a fluke Who knows 
Well I would think you wouldn t to stop campaigning completely 
No you don t stop campaigning And again as I indicated to you I like 
campaigning and so we did And again remember that my good friend was 
also running as well at the same time was Diane so we shared a lot of things 
and we used to talk every morning at six o clock so we could commiserate 
about what had occurred And we used to do campaign We d go together 
to campaign stops And so we would have sort of a buddy system so to 
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speak And so we would go to the different campaigns and stuff so we could 
talk about them talk about the issues and talk about the impact 

By her running for the senate and not having anybody really strong 
running against her she was able to be ahead a lot earlier and sooner than I 
And you know she didn t have a strong female in her race and didn t really 
have another strong candidate and she had made a name for herself on the 
Board of Education and so she didn t have some of the challenges that I did 
during the race 

But again when we both won in the primary we did a lot of stuff We 
would go up to Sacramento and stuff and you know you ve got to find a 
place to live By then Judy was back in Sacramento and so we had to do that 
And then you ve got to begin to look for staff 
YATES When you say Judy 

MOORE Judy Miller She had gone back to Sacramento after the primary And Mike 
Roos continued to loan me Gahzio to help So we continued to get our 
campaign together and we got on slate mailers and stuff like that for the fall 
And m the meantime we began to you know kind of get your house in order 
for going up north and you prepare a swearing in and get ready for the 
swearing in And I think Diane Watson and I took more people to our 
swearing in than they d ever seen in the capitol [Laughs] I must have took a 
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hundred she must have had a hundred and I must have had a hundred or so 
folks in there 

YATES Once the reality of the fact that you re going to win the election and then you 
do win the election and you re going to go how did your family react or feel 7 
MOORE They were thrilled My parents were embarrassing you know [Laughs] And 
my son and my husband they were excited And when I actually got sworn 
m it was really special because they all got to share in it And then you just 
sort of A lot of folks came up to the swearing in and I actually did a 
swearing m down here And Diane Wayne actually swore me m down here 
Ira Reiner s wife I don t know if you know her 
YATES No I don t 

MOORE Diane Wayne is a judge here and so we did a big swearing in at West L A 
College for me down here And then we did a big one up there and then we 
had a big dinner and stuff People drove from here and some came on a bus 
and some flew And it was just nice and then you have to settle in and get to 
work 

I pretty much knew who my staff was going to be down here and then I 
went to Sacramento and of course they have some recommendations for 
you people who are left in the pool At that time they used to have what they 
called a girl Friday which they got rid of that term very quickly And we 
went to I had to pick my Sacramento staff because I had absolutely no 
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one in mind for up there except perhaps Judy and she decided she didn t 
really want to work inside the building 

So everybody got two staff people up there and it was like your first girl 
and your second girl that is what it was It wasn t girl Friday first girl and 
second girl 

But they got nd of those terms too I take it 

Right Absolutely Obviously is the assumption that your staff is going to be 
a girl right 9 

Yes There is that assumption 

Right Right Exactly So they were more clerical administrative assistant 
types And I picked I had a campaign I picked a woman that had 
been the administrative assistant to Michael I ve forgotten his name but he 
left 

Was tins a legislator 9 

No tins was Ins staff person administrative assistant and she was also going 
to law school I just liked her and hired her And then as my second person 
May Lee Tom I talked to her May Lee Tom at the time was the 
administrative for the assembly and she suggested she told me that she had 
someone who was a diamond in the rough but she thought that she would 
work well for me and that she was loyal but just needed a little polishing 
And I hired her She had come to the capitol right out of high school right 
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out of Oak Park which is sort of like the Watts of Sacramento And she was 
the fastest typist in the capitol but just a little rough around the edges I met 
her and I asked her She applied for the first girl position and she d never 
really worked in an office but she applied for the first I said Well you 
know I don t know about the first girl position I said because I m a 
rookie and you d be a rookie And we d be two rookies trying to lead each 
other around 

And she said No she said you would be the rookie She said I 
might not have served in an office she said but I certainly know where to 
go to get the answers I hired her on the spot [Laughs] 

And who was this 9 

Yvonne Wilson And she worked for me the whole time I was m the capitol 
and as she says still does But I hired her and she became my committee 
consultant I hired her as the Very smart woman just hadn t gone back to 
school should have probably But just super sharp 

I know you were not unfamiliar with Sacramento and you d had these early 
experiences but how did you now as an assemblywoman person—I don t 
know what you prefer—what was your perspective at that point and your 
impression of Sacramento 9 

Well when you first get there you first get there and you think god here are 
all these wonderful people that you ve heard about all these years that have 
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been doing all this stuff and I just sort of walked around in awe for a little bit 
You know you get your stuff and you take all your stuff home and you read 
it you know all your material you get your committee assignments and you 
take all your stuff home and I used to take my stuff and read it And I got on 
When I was elected I was on the Housing and Community Development 
Committee and I think [Teresa] Terry Hughes was the 
She was the chair 

Chair And Mike Roos was on that committee and of course as you know 
Mike Roos was my buddy my friend and stuff and so we were on there 
together And Human Resources [Committee]—and remember this is during 
Prop 13—and I remember that was the most painful committee for me 
because there was no money and I remember that people would come up with 
their oxygen tanks and everything and we would have I hated that 
committee I hated to go there because I couldn t look at the people because 
I knew that we had marching orders you know where you really didn t have 
any money and you really couldn t do anything 

And then I was on Revenue and Taxation [Committee] and Willie Brown 
was the chair And m addition to that there was the Black Caucus which you 
don t mention here 

Yes on the list of subjects [to cover dunng the interview] That is something 


I wanted to ask about 
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Yes So there was the Black Caucus and Willie was the chair of the Black 
Caucus And at that time Willie only came to Sacramento on Mondays and 
Thursdays The rest of the time he was in his law office 
In San Francisco 

And so everything he had to do was done on Monday and Thursday So we 
had a caucus meeting on Mondays the Revenue and Taxation Committee 
We had session on Mondays and Thursdays his committee met on Monday 
his Let s see His committee the Revenue and Taxation Committee met 
And I thought when I went to Sacramento people told me that you know 
Revenue and Taxation is a good committee to be on because you need to 
know how the money is raised and stuff before you can spend it So it made 
sense to me and that was another reason that I really wanted to be on it 

But one of the things that I found very quickly was that once you ve been 
there you think you know everything anyway that you found that the 
freshmen were the only people really reading the material you know 
[Laughs] So I d go home and I d study and I d read all my stuff and I d 
know all my bills and then you re a little intimidated about raising the 
questions and stuff 

How did you end up on those three committees that first term'? 

Well actually Revenue and Taxation was my choice 
You asked for that 9 
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I asked for that Didn t think I would get it because there were only two 
Democratic freshmen that were put on it That was [Thomas] Tom Hannigan 
and myself And actually and one Republican It was Bill 
Here I ve got the list 

Leonard And [William] Bill Leonard used to live down the street from me in 
Sacramento and so we would race home at night and we would see He 
lived like m the next block from me in Sacramento when we first moved 
there 

But the Housing and Community Development [Committee] I was 
interested in Plus with Terry as the chair and Mike was on the committee as 
well We were looking at doing a lot of things because that was when with 
Prop 13 and the phenomena that there would be people who would never be 
homeowners anymore and all those concepts that were there So it was an 
opportunity to look at new communities and all kind of stuff So I was kind 
of excited about that 

Human Resources I didn t choose They stuck me on Human Resources 
And like I said it was the most painful committee for me 
Who did you talk to about your committee assignments 7 Was it with the 
speaker [Leo T McCarthy] 7 
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I talked to the speaker I talked to Mike I talked to other colleagues that had 
been there And you know those were the ones that I kind of came up with 
and had kind of developed an interest m 

You mentioned a little while ago too that the months preceding your official 

sweanng in you d been thinking about the reality of going 

Committees and staffs 

Well I m wondering also 

Housing 

Well first talk about housing What were your plans* 7 
Well I didn t know So everybody tells you to Actually I lived at the 
Ponderosa [Motor Inn] Most of the legislators a lot of the legislators lived in 
the Ponderosa which is sort of like a motel downtown not too far And I 
lived at the Mansion Inn Actually I didn t live at the Ponderosa I lived at 
the Mansion Inn And you know they d give you your same room back 
So your husband and 

They were down here And actually I had a good thing because my mother 
was retired you know and my dad And so my son could stay I used to 
try Before I would go when I first went because you know your guilt 
you re gone I would cook on Sunday enough to last till I came back on 
Thursday and all they had to do was put it in the microwave or heat it up 
But of course I d come back and it would all still be in the refrigerator 
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because my husband didn t feel like doing it and they would stop at 
McDonald s or wherever and that was it So that was not working out very 
well for me you know Sold come home and dump all this food that I had 
cooked the week before 

And so my mom said Well why don t you And my husband had 
no patience m helping my son with his homework and stuff so my mom 
suggested she says Why don 11 pick Ronnie up from school and 111 help 
him with his homework and then Ron and they can have dinner with us So 
it worked out great for everybody My parents had them for dinner every 
night which my parents love to cook and my dad was a caterer and all that 
And my son got the help that he needed from someone who was calm and 
rational [Laughs] And it worked out fine for me so I really didn t have to 
worry 

YATES So you were able to concentrate when you were in Sacramento 

MOORE I really was Because I would talk to them and I would talk to my son and 
he would say You know he tells everything So if he didn t do well he 
had no sense of not telling me So they would sometimes They would tell 
him not to tell me certain things but he would tell me as soon as he talked to 
me He d say Mom guess what? And then he would tell me whatever 
they had told him not to tell me So that worked out great 
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So in Sacramento we started off with me living at the Mansion Inn and 
that lasted for about three months and then we bought a condominium You 
know it gave us a chance to kind of look around And I d kind of look 
around and then I d kind of furnish it and try to furnish it and then people 
would tell me places to go and I d get lost 
Sol take it was the condominium near the capitol 7 
It was about ten minutes Actually I used to say it was In fact Bill 
Leonard and I used to say it was like fifteen minutes from our garage to the 
capitol basement So it was very close 

Nearby Also just to focus on that initial period and I realize that you did 
already know some people when you came up like Mike Roos But who else 
did you cultivate friendships with or begin to develop relationships with 7 
Well I knew Terry Hughes because Terry Hughes was my When I was 
an Urban Affairs fellow she was the executive director of the group and I 
knew Terry I knew Howard [Berman] and Richard Lehman and some of 
the others And then your classmates And when I first got to Sacramento— 
obviously this was the first time that it had happened in a very long time—the 
Republicans were the dominant group m our class And I think our class was 
like there were like nine Democrats and maybe about seventeen 
That s nght Prop 13 being their goal 
The Prop 13 exactly 
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YATES Even though not all of them supported Prop 13 

MOORE Right Exactly But most of them did We formed kind of like a class you 
know your freshman class you re all together so we did form a class thing 
And [Robert W ] Bob Naylor and I were elected the co chairs of the class of 
our class and so we did things together as a class And as all new freshmen 
probably do think that you re nonpartisan and that you re there to do good 
public policy and we talked about what we were going to do together and 
how we were going to change the world together Well believe me it didn t 
come to that It didn t take long before Because we had some of the 
Neanderthals Remember that was Ross Johnson and some of the others all 
who We all became very good friends over the years And I don t see the 
same kind of camaraderie that was there when we first got there 
YATES We hear that that changes from the sixties for people who were there m the 
sixties and seventies it gradually changes And that s your experience too 9 
MOORE Oh I think so The sixties and the seventies you know they did a lot 

together and they used to run around together I know Willie and [Kenneth 
L ] Ken Maddy and all those guys talk about the days when they did this that 
and the other And there were all kinds of stuff But of course some of the 
campaign laws changed a lot of that and they believed that a lot of the 
You know where they used to could go and do dinner and people could 


spend money and stuff like that 
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YATES Socialize 

MOORE A lot of the socialization was taken out of it But when we got there of 

course there was Rose Ann Vuich on the senate side with Diane And of 
course Diane and I went together I mean we were friends m the beginning 
And Sally Tanner and I as the only two Democratic women were friends 
And they used to tease us and call us the Will Sisters because they said we 
went around together And we hung out together 

And Sally knew her way around because she had worked for Harvey 
She took his place actually And so she had been his chief of staff for a long 
time so she knew the ropes So she could take me through the ropes She 
knew the Frank Fat s scene and all that So you learn all those things you 
know during that first year 

Revenue and Taxation was important that year because of Prop 13 and 
what had to be done m the policy things And I can remember again Marian 
Bergeson was in my class was one of the women in the class and we used to 
talk We would all kind of sit around and as freshmen because when 
everything is happening and you don t have a lot of stuff to do and so you all 
kind of get to know each other And so we all were friends And I remember 
one of the most painful lessons that I learned was that Marian came to me and 
asked me to support her indexing bill Well it made sense to me to index the 


ones who got a new tax 
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YATES Right I remember her talking about that 

MOORE So I said Yeah 111 support it And so we get to committee and I vote for 
this bill and Willie goes absolutely ape The one thing that you learn very 
early on is that your word is your bond So Willie sends me a note to come up 
to talk to him He s chairing and I m you know kind of sitting down And 
prior to that time you get to be friends because he was the chair of the caucus 
and he kind of used Elihu [M ] Hams Elihu Hams was another close 
friend of mine we both came into the legislature together we were the two 
African American freshmen And Elihu kind of knew his way around too 
because he had been for the National Bar Association which was the African 
American bar association and he had also worked for Yvonne [Brathwaite 
Burke] m Washington [D C ] and kind of knew a little bit And if you know 
Elihu Hams at all you know he has a very short fuse and no nonsense and 
that kind of stuff 

But on this committee was only Tom [Hannigan] and myself and then 
you know Willie would kind of work with us So he would always ask me if 
I d done my homework and stuff like that which I would have and I would 
kind of run through the bills and stuff with him So he asked me he said 
Did you do your homework 9 And I said Yes And he said Well why 
would you support this you know with the impact it s going to have 9 and 
all this stuff And I said Well I really didn t think about it and I hadn t 
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done my homework when I committed to support it And he said So you 
made a commitment So he let the bill He put the bill on and then made 
some other people peel off and then put it over So that when it came back 
up I thought I was free I was home free So Mar[ian] so I talked to her and 
told her you know that I couldn t support it 

The bill came back again wasn t enough people there to get it out and I 
felt so bad about it And it looked like that bill would never go away So I 
remember it finally made it to the floor it finally got to the floor and Sally 
I remember Sally saying to me she said I won t even look on that page 
[Laughs] I just hated that bill so much because I was so embarrassed by it 
But that was one of the painful memories that I have of my freshman year and 
freshman votes Everybody has stones to tell about dumb votes that they 
made But that was mine 

YATES I was thinking it s a hard road you re going because you know certain 

people you re trying to follow your own principles and instincts and you re 
getting a lot of input from different individuals who have power or strength 

MOORE Right 

YATES So how do you find your way 9 

MOORE Well I mean actually when you really look at it it comes down to certain 
basic issues that may not always be clear when you first take a position But 
once the position is clear you know it s generally where you are That s why 
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there are Democrats and Republicans And usually the issues are fairly clear 
and fairly well defined You know we looked at the A lot of what we did 
that year was fixing Prop 13 
Yes Dealing with the fallout 

The fallout and actually putting it into code You have to do the 
interpretation of how it s going to be implemented and the implementation 
and so a lot of what we did went on that bill Actually I got put on the Select 
Committee that actually did the work on the thing which was a real great 
learning process for me and a good foundation on understanding the state s 
revenue and taxation basis And so it was an interesting discussion As I 
indicated Bill Leonard was also on the committee and Bill and Tom and I 
would talk and stuff And so it was kind of an interesting kind of bill The 
Fair Employment Practices [Commission] and stuff I got a little bit of that 
got a little bit more to learn about the units 

About that time as we were moving into the next portion of the deal I 
guess Sally Tanner and I became very close friends We were not 
seatmates at the time We just got to be really good friends because you 
know we went around and we could talk about stuff And actually she was 
sitting not too far from me if I recall 

Yes I was looking yes Let s see Here s you you re next to Mike Roos 


I m looking at a seating chart 
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I thought she was fairly close to me 

It takes a little while the print is small to kind of Do you see her 1 ? 

I thought she was closer to me Yes 
Did you find her 9 

Yes See I was here and she was there 

OK So for the record you were m seat sixty six and she was in seventy six 

Right She was right behind me 

And she was right next to [Leo T ] McCarthy 

Right And McCarthy who was never m his seat Sol used to go over and sit 
m his seat Back m the day you could do that and you could go float people 
That changed too as time went on But anyway we would talk and that s 
why I said that when Marilyn s bill came up Sally was sitting right here and 
she came up and she said I won t even look on the page [Laughs] 

So was it Marilyn Ryan or you said Marian 

Marian Bergeson Actually it was her bill You knew her 9 

I interviewed Marian Bergeson and Marilyn Ryan 1 


1 Marian Bergeson Oral History Interview Conducted 2000 by Susan Douglass 
Yates UCLA Oral History Program for the California State Archives State Government 
Oral History Program Marilyn Ryan Oral History Interview Conducted 2000 and 2001 
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Both of them were good friends of mine And they were good friends 
Yes they got to know each other Marilyn Ryan came in in 76 and then 
Manan Bergeson came m when you came in 
Came m with my class yes 

A couple of questions I know you ve hit on a lot of the things I was going to 
ask you about But to tie back into how you re learning how things function 
and operate it sounds like you re getting help from individuals and then this 
class this group as a group you re 

We decided we were going to do We would meet as a class You know 
we had a couple meetings and we called ourselves the Bad News Bears 
You know there was a movie about that time Bad News Bears and stuff and 
so I think that that s kind of where that came from 

There were some things that we could agree on We did some things 
some silly things like we did some things on the floor And I think we had 
balloons one time on the floor and some other things But basically we tried 
to as a class We looked at it as a class and what our contribution could 
be It didn t take us long to recognize that there were definitely partisan kinds 
of activities and that this notion that we were going to overcome all that I 
think that went away probably in the first First day No not really but 
fairly quickly And you know we recognized the differences But it didn t 
keep us from being friends and kind of celebrating And I think we supported 
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each other where we could in terms of legislation and other kinds of 
activities 

You mentioned the Black Caucus but of course what about the Democratic 
Caucus 9 

Democratic Caucus was Howard Berman was the majority leader at the 
time Rick Lehman and Maxine Waters was the majority Rick I think 
was majority whip or maybe they were co whips And the caucus leader I 
think Willie was either When he was minority leader And I don t 
remember 

He was minority leader 9 
Yes 

What was the environment like at that point in the Democratic Caucus 9 
Well you know you think about when you first get there I don t think you 
ever go through a real period of not being heard from I mean the minute 
you re elected you re in the club and you can say just about anything that you 
want And I think that that you know real clear when you re in a caucus It 
used to take forever you know you go through your caucus meetings and 
tilings like that and so you do learn a lot We were m the old chambers when 
I first went up so it was kind of an interesting phenomenon But you begin to 
learn the people and you know you hear stories I don t think there is 
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another group of people who likes to tell stones more than politicos You 
hear all the stories about 
The way things had been or 

Or just you know about people about things about dumb things that people 
did about smart things that people did about funny things that people did I 
mean there s always a story So you land of get to know people through 
some of the stones and just by knowing people And there are a lot of people 
that want to help and are helpful and that you can go to 

I remember [John T ] Jack Knox was particularly helpful m terms of 
He helped me with the thing with Manlyn Ryan because I really felt 
Because he called me in to see him because Marilyn told him I had 
committed to vote for the bill and I didn t and I wouldn t So when I went to 
see him he told me that she had indicated that I had said I was going to vote 
for the bill and I didn t I said I didn t and I really feel bad about it 

What finally happened was Willie made me take a walk which meant 
that I wasn t there to vote So I didn t actually not vote I just wasn t there 
So he didn t take it up until I had left But it was still a duck and it was a 
dodge and it was obvious and all that kind of stuff But he understood He 
said Well you couldn t vote for that I didn t know that I m a freshman 
What do I know 9 

Now was this Jack Knox you re talking about 9 
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Yes it s Jack Knox And so she had actually mentioned it to him because he 
was sort of like the godfather to the freshman class I guess 
Jack Knox was I think I m remembering now from the previous interviews 
they talked about that he helped with some of the Maybe this was after he 

left office I take it back where he helped with some of the introduction to 
how the legislative process works 

Actually it was during our orientation and stuff and I think he was part of 
that 

That is what I was wondenng 

Yes And he also was the pro tern at the time too So he actually ran the 
house 

You ve mentioned the dynamics Of course you have the Democratic 
Caucus you have the Black Caucus and then 
And then there was the Women s Caucus 
That was my next question 

Well we started the Women s Caucus during that time and 111 never forget 
it was like in a January and 

It was just getting started I mean there were some that were female 
There was no caucus There was no formal caucus And I remember there 
was a big discussion about Well we had a breakfast and the women 


legislators came and there was a discussion about whether we should do this 
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And there were some that thought that it would turn people off—who shall 
remain unnamed—and I II never forget it And it land of set the stage for 
some of the women but after it was all said and done we agreed that we 
wouldn t necessanly call it the Women s Caucus but we would have like the 
Thursday Group or a Wednesday Group and that once a month we would get 
together at somebody s house for dinner And that s kind of how we started 

And really didn t talk about politics It was back to this notion that one 
of the reasons that people were able to do things and get things accomplished 
was they got to know each other socially And so that was really the intent 
And so we would cook and it would move around and two would go 
together or two or three would go together and then it would just be at your 
house 

And we had some very funny times and some great times and you really 
learned a lot about the women Again back to stones and stuff like that 
Everything from Rose Ann Vuich One of my favonte Rose Ann Vuich 
stones—and I don t know if Diane Watson told this—was that when Diane 
was elected I came over to visit and Rose Ann was talking to Diane And 
she told me she said Did Diane tell you that I had welcomed her into the 
Senate Women s Caucus and that I told her that I was the president and that 
she was going to be the vice president but I didn t tell her there were only the 
two of us [Laughs] But she said I wanted to be sure she knew who the 
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president was I mean it s things like that that you kind of remember and 
the laughs and the tilings that you had 

Rose Ann Vuich was a hell of a storyteller She could tell the stories 
about the night that she won and she had her hair all rolled up because 
nobody thought she was going to win She was this little old lady from 
Dinuba that baked good bread and good cookies and helped the men 
candidates and all that And here she won She had gone to bed rolled her 
hair up gone to bed knew she didn t win And she didn t even know her way 
into the She didn t know how to get into the capitol she said 

But I mean it s those kinds of things that kind of bond people together 
and some of the tough races and some of the mean things that people did to 
them And some of the people told the story about being questioned about 
their children their things and then 
YATES So you learned from each other 
MOORE Oh absolutely 

YATES Your experiences crossed party lines at that point 

MOORE Right And another person that I talked to a lot that I thought was very 

helpful was Leona Egeland She was still there and we talked to Leona a lot 
Of course Terry Hughes was a friend They were helpful And you know 
that kind of The Women s Caucus kind of got started there and we 
basically really didn t deal with In fact that s how I kind of got roped 
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into that Marilyn Marian Bergeson kind of deal was one of those luncheons 
or whatever and Marian says Can you support my indexing 7 
So you did touch on some political issues 7 

Well every now and then people would ask you kind of like out of the deal 
but basically you really didn t But every now and then it was out at one of 
those kinds of things So I have a bill coming up such and such So we 
would sometimes have to remind people that we didn t want to do that 
because that can be divisive And so actually it was just really kind of trying 
to learn and know each other 

And then through that we started the Max [WHAT IS HIS FULL 
NAME 7 ] deal and I m sure some of the women have talked about the one 
guy that thought what we were doing was incredible as women and he stated 
hosting on Valentine s Day 
No I don t know this story 

Every day he would send us Every month we would get a rose unnamed 
anonymously and then finally on February the 14 th he invited us all to 
dinner at Frank Fat s And it was Max And Max was the city manager in 
one of Sally s [Inaudible] so Sally helped him really to put it together But 
he just thought what we did was incredible 

So this was somebody connected to Sally s district is that what you re 
saying 7 



MOORE Yes He was a city manager in her district And to this day he continues to 
send the rose So we were thinking about doing something special for him 
this year In fact I was up there and so we are going to try and do something 
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But it s those kind of things that kind of keep everybody kind of linked 
together and that kind of stuff 

YATES Well I wanted to ask you one last thing connected to your first term and then 
we could wrap up which is of course the speakership I guess you called it 
that or that s how it was used in the 
MOORE That actually was my second term wasn t it? 

YATES Was it? Well it starts m 79 And Willie Brown of course becomes Speaker 
in 81 but I guess I wanted to get your sense of 
MOORE Was that 81? 

YATES of what How you were perceiving things 
MOORE Well everything kind of changed 

YATES Because you ve got Leo McCarthy and then Berman is appears to be the 
strong 

MOORE Actually Berman was our candidate 
YATES And then of course things 
MOORE Well what happened was 
YATES Yes Tell me about your perspective 
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Well what actually happened was that when it began one of the concerns was 
that Leo was not paying enough attention to the Willie became speaker at 
the end of 81 
I think it was yes 

And I think the battle was most of 81 

Yes I think it s 80 and then into 81 So you don t remember much during 
your first term 9 

No I can t remember much of it But in the beginning 
So maybe I ve got the timing off 

I think you do because see Willie didn t actually become a candidate until 

November 

Right 

So up until then it was Leo and Howard and it kind of divided down the 
Basically a lot had to do with where you were in time and space And 
Howard was my friend and you know remember he had supported me when 
I was running and that kind of stuff Leo was OK I mean he was you know 
But a lot of concern was that Leo was focusing too much on running for 
lieutenant governor or whatever he was getting ready to run for and was 
taking money out of the caucus where we were trying to really wanted to—I 
was very partisan by then—wanted to make sure the Democrats increased and 
that kind of stuff So it kind of divided up along those lines 
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Now I was still very close to Willie and I thought that we ought to be 
represented in both camps which everybody kind of agreed And so Mike 
Roos and them all went with Willie stayed with Willie on that side with Leo 
because Leo had appointed Mike to chair and stuff like that and Mike and I 
were still sitting side by side I guess Or maybe by then I had moved to Tom 
Bates I don t remember 

YATES You know I ve got the next year Yes in the 81 82 session you re next to 
Tom Bates 
MOORE Right OK 
YATES I realize this is going [Inaudible] 

MOORE Right And so I think Mike had gotten Yes He got promoted And 

[Douglas H ] Bosco was another good fnend of mine Doug Bosco all of us 
coming in together And they were all on that side and Sally all were with 
Leo We d have these meetings almost every night you know talking about 
what you were going to do when you got m charge or what you were going to 
do in all the different things that were going on This went on for about a 
year 

YATES Do you remember timing wise when this sort of started 9 
MOORE I d say like February February January something March something like 
that of 80 


YATES Of 80 9 OK 
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MOORE So there would be meetings of the different factions and you know because 
I remember Sally saying We ve got to go to dinner and I m not going to 
wait for you to stay in this meeting to your meetings I remember we d 
leave out of the meetings or she d have to go to her secret—we d call them 
the secret meetings right 9 

But anyway so that lasted just about the whole year and it was probably 
one of the most difficult times for me was when Willie called me and said I 
am now a candidate What are you going to do 9 

Now for a year you ve got to remember nearly a year I had been in all 
the secret meetings and all the things on one side I said I cannot change I 
can t switch 

He said Not even for me 9 

I said Well you know I ve given my word And everything you ve 
ever told me and everything that everybody s ever said is your word is your 
bond So that was kind of how we left it 

He called me the Monday before we were going back into session it was 
like the end of November and we weie still working all our votes and I had 
been working the votes you know and doing the counting and learning all the 
parliamentarian stuff because I was one of the ones that was counting the 
votes and doing all this other stuff It was just I mean it was just 

wrenching for me to kind of try to figure out what I was going to do 
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When it was all said and done I voted for Berman and completely ticked 
Mr Brown off who also mdicated So one of the things that had to 
happen was after he won and he had gone joined with the Republicans I 
would have never let it go twice If I had known what I did I would have 
never let him not have a majority I would have probably voted But again if 
I had to do it again I d probably do it the same way because my own 
integrity was involved 

So if you d known the situation you might have voted for Brown in the 
second round of votes 9 

Right If it had come around If he did not have the majority he ended up 
with the He got the majority with the Republicans 
OK I just wanted to clarify 

He only needed one vote to give him the majority and I probably would have 
the second round 

But you d given your word like you said and you were supporting Berman 
And I stayed with it So I have no regrets for that other than the fact that it 
was hurtful because they had people from the African American community 
calling me and you know really a lot of high powered stuff 

So at any rate when it was all said and done he was elected speaker 
And one of the things that he pledged was that there would be no grudges and 
that we d heal everything together with one exception Me And he said that 
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no one Because a lot of people tried to intervene on my behalf or 

anyway But he told people that that was like someone trying to tell you what 
to do with your child You can t discuss it 

So the first thing he did was give me a homble parking place m what I 
used to call the pervert comer of the garage I mean it was way in the 
back in the distance and all this stuff Sol complained about that and he 
said Well he said it will build character He said that when he got in 
trouble with Leo McCarthy because remember he was in trouble he told me 
that they put his car in between two cars and every time You know 
Willie and Porsches and that kind of stuff His Porsche was m the middle of 
these cars and every time somebody would open the door it would nick his 
car So he said where I was at least it was only one side you know and that 
kind of stuff 

So it took maybe a year or so before I was back in the fold Because as I 
indicated before Ehhu and I used to be like his staff we would run the stuff 
for the caucus because he was chair of the caucus and stuff 

In the meantime my colleagues elected me chair of the Black Caucus 
At that time he decided we didn t need a Black Caucus now because if he 
was speaker the person that we would be taking on would be him and that 
there was no need for a Black Caucus because he was going to do the right 
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thing And so that became an issue and we held firm on it and I became the 
caucus chair and he decided we could live together 
[End Tape 3 Side B] 


[Session 3 September 3 2003] 
[Begin Tape 4 Side A] 
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YATES Well it s been a while so I tried to get you some information [about] what I 
thought we could cover today Basically what we did last time was we ended 
with it was sort of the late seventies early eighties talking about the shift in 
leadership in the assembly from McCarthy to Brown and you were talking 
about supporting Berman and sort of the machinations that went on 

Then you mentioned becoming chair of the Black Caucus and I want to 
make sure I had that right You said that Willie Brown said that they didn t 
need a Black Caucus or the assembly didn t but obviously the Black Caucus 
contmued so maybe you could elaborate on that some more and talk about 
that early period in the Black Caucus 

MOORE Well actually Willie had been the chair of the Black Caucus and when he 

became speaker I was elected chair and that was after not supporting him for 
speaker and I was not on his good list so to speak although I had been 
very close to him And he decided that there was no need for a Black Caucus 
any longer Since he was now speaker he would certainly be attuned and 
sensitive to the needs of the Black Caucus so there was no need for one to 
have to meet with him He knew all the issues But of course the Black 
Caucus didn t feel that way and we stood our ground 
YATES Do you happen to remember how many people were in the caucus at that 


time 7 
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I think it s nine Let s name them It would have been Diane Watson Terry 
Hughes Curtis [R ] Tucker [Jr ] myself Elihu Hams Willie Brown and 
Wilson Riles Is that nine? 

So the caucus then We can count One two three four five six seven 
Wait Did I get Watson Tucker 
Maxine Waters 

Waters you I have eight Watson Tucker Hams Hughes Brown Riles 
Waters and you Did I miss somebody? 

I think that s it 

OK So even though for example Diane Watson was m the senate and 
Wilson Riles You re talking about Wilson Riles right? 

Oh and then Bill Greene I knew it was nine 

OK So you considered the caucus encompassed more than just assembly 
members then? 

The Black Caucus was the black elected state officials and it consisted of 
anyone who was at a state level and elected 

OK Go ahead So you were talking about I was asking how many 
people 

So there were nine and it included as I indicated the spectrum of elected 
representatives And the caucus basically moved together to be sure that there 
was a black agenda and that blacks were being appointed to positions by the 
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governor as well as commissions and boards that the legislature had some 
jurisdiction over and basically raising the issues of the black membership 
We also worked very closely with the Black Amencan Political 
Association [of California] BAP AC which was founded by Willie back m I 
guess back like 78 or 79 I guess I chaired the first convention and I think 
that was done I want to say in 80 
The first convention 

Yes So it s continued too and there s sort of a partnership there with the 
community and community leaderships and local elected officials and others 
So its consensus was at that juncture that you did need to continue with a 
caucus 

And we did and he couldn t stay mad at me for long [Laughter] 

You got through that 

He tried He tried He put me m a terrible parking space in the garage 
I remember you 

So he told me that it wasn t all that bad That when he got into difficulty with 
McCarthy You know one of Willie s great loves in life are cars fast cars 
and his Porsche and he told me that one of the things they did to him was 
they put him between two cars you know so each side would get hit every 
time somebody would open their door on the other side 
So he didn t think you were doing so badly right 7 
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Right In the pervert comer 
So when did that kind of ease off 7 

Well you know what happened was a lot of the people that supported him a 
lot of my classmates went on and became chairs of committees I didn t 
There were a lot of people that toed to talk to him on my behalf but he 
wouldn t listen He said that there are some things that were off bounds and I 
was one of them so they couldn t help me 
So for the first term or two that he was speaker 7 

I d say for the first term his first term I got good committees you know not 
all that bad but not great but OK But I got Let me see What did I have 
m 81 7 

We re looking at a list that I drew up of [committees] 

So not bad And then the second year of I guess he was elected m 80 
81 I got Criminal Justice [Committee] which everybody hated Human 
Services [Committee] I hated simply because we had no money 
I remember I think you touched on that It was just a tough 
It was horrible It was homble 
Discouraging 

And then the Public Employees and Retirement [Committee] Terry Hughes 
got that Now Terry Hughes had not voted for him either but she got that 
because part of the thing of the healing process was you could not hold 
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grudges against the people that were out there So most of the people were 

folded m with the exception of me 

They got a chair or a vice chair or something 1 ? 

Some were folded in and they did get various things 

You had Transportation [Committee] Revenue and Taxation 

Revenue and Taxation which I started with when Willie was chair I stayed 

on Revenue and Taxation 

Transportation 

Then Utilities and Energy [Committee] was something that I had asked for 
and got and then I got a subcommittee the second year so he was relenting 
He was learning the error of his ways by then and repented by making me the 
Cable TV chair which was a subcommittee of the Utility and Energy 
[Committee] and actually a very exciting and interesting committee 
Well let me just quickly before we jump into that because I do want to get 
into first your service on the Subcommittee on Cable Television and then the 
Utilities and Commerce Committee But really quickly 1980 82 you had 
elections campaigns it looked like it was pretty straightforward in terms of 
your campaign that is that you didn t have a lot of opposition 
No opposition no problems It was just easy I mean it was you know my 
first re election and I had done fairly well carried some good bills which I 
cannot remember which I should have brought [Inaudible] 
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During that early period 9 

Yes I earned some nice stuff Well I earned one bill that was particularly for 
the distnet that I really made a lot of fnends with that a lot of people don t 
remember but I remember it simply because it came from my distnet from 
one of the Culver City courts 

Would it happen to be in I know that s a big long list that you have here 
I 11 tell you what it is I can remember exactly what it was Basically what it 
was in traffic court you had to make an appearance to do your thing to pay 
your parking You could not pay it at the desk like you now can The bill that 
I earned was the pre runner to allow that to occur and made a significant 
difference in the time because a lot of times people would want to run down 
and just be able to pay the ticket on their lunch hour or whatever but they 
couldn t a clerk couldn t take it 

And what it basically did the clerk m the Culver City Culver City 
has two sitting judges m the Culver City traffic court who happened to be at 
that time good Democrats So we talked and this was something that they 
had thought about for years and the clerk there who ultimately became the 
head of the court county clerks and stuff and so that was 
So they supported it 9 
Oh yes Big time And we got it through 
How did that come to your attention m the first place 9 
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From my district 
From the constituents 9 

Well the judges were my constituents They worked and lived and were 
active in the Democratic club so we all knew each other and all that stuff 
I see 

And I thought it was a great idea too and so they brought it to me and that s 
how we got 

So that helped you think m 

Well I think that I did a lot of good things like that and I did a lot of outreach 

m the community and did a lot of things in the community and I think that 

once you re an incumbent it s really kind of easy unless you really kind of 

screw up 

It s not too hard 

No 

Anything that you did differently at that point on those two campaigns 9 

From the first to the second 9 

Yes 

I did a lot of mail I didn t walk precincts as I had in the first one and had 
vowed that I would always do but I didn t But periodically I would walk 
precincts just because I like talking to people and kind of getting a sense of 
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where they are and did a lot of that kind of phoning but not much change 
between then and the next 

YATES So fairly straightforward You d been able to carry some legislation and had 
that on your record 

MOORE Had a record I had established a record and had been fairly successful m 
dealing with various avenues in Sacramento and had worked on the 
implementation of tax spending initiatives and all that stuff by being on Rev 
and Tax and the implementation of Prop 13 

YATES Oh yes that s another 

MOORE Because remember we came through with the Prop 13 babies 

YATES And you stayed on Revenue and Taxation through 84 according to this list 

MOORE Actually I stayed on it longer than that 

YATES Was it longer than that? Again this is from the Assembly Final History so it 
may not be totally accurate 

MOORE I think so I sat on Rev and Tax a long time 

YATES So through that really cntical penod in terms of the aftermath of Prop 13 

MOORE Yes I was on Revenue and Taxation In fact I had kind of gotten on 


Revenue and Taxation as I think I indicated earlier because one of the beliefs 
was that as you You ought to understand the taxation and where money 
comes from where revenues and stuff come from in the state in order to be 
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effective and efficient and I really believe that It was very helpful to me m 
understanding the way revenues were generated 

One other just general question and we should come back to Rev and Tax 
actually especially m light of tax reform After those first couple of terms 
just to be somewhat arbitrary I m thinking the first two what had you learned 
fiom the expenence of being there in terms of how you were moving ahead or 
changed your perspective on how you were able to be effective or function m 
the legislature 9 

Well I think that I found the bathroom [Laughter] 

That s important 

But actually you begin to learn your colleagues and kind of know what 
pushes their buttons and stuff like that [I] had a great example for committee 
chair m Willie Brown He s a terrific chair And I learned a lot about 
committees and responsibilities I did a lot of the basic or grunt work so to 
speak 

In that early penod 9 

Yes And didn t mind because I think I indicated to you that Willie Brown 
came to Sacramento on Mondays and Thursdays only and in between Elihu 
and I kind of did the leg work and kind of helped with the caucus because he 
was caucus chair And we kind of did the stuff for the caucus and got the 
stuff set up So he did all his work m Sacramento that was needed for him m 
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Sacramento on Mondays and Thursdays His committee met on Monday the 
legislature met on Mondays the Black Caucus met on Mondays and then he 
would go back to the city Then he d come back on Thursday and whatever 
you know his committee So he had his committee he had this and this 
and that Then on Thursdays he d come back and the legislature met again 
and then whatever else he had to do was done on Thursdays 
YATES So that s cramming a lot into those two days 

MOORE Right So the caucus staff and the people that were working for the caucus 

and stuff you d generally check with Elihu and I to kind of do Which was 
kind of a good way to get interested and involved in a lot of things very 
quickly as a freshman 
YATES I 11 bet 

MOORE So that kind of did it As I had already indicated the Human Resources 
Committee I think Terry Hughes was the Housing and Community 
Development chair and Human Resources I think was Richard Alatorre and 
Revenue and Taxation of course was Willie 
YATES You mentioned that you considered Willie Brown to be a terrific chair What 
about the way he was able to handle being chair did you think was 
MOORE Particularly 


YATES Yes 
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Well first of all I think that one thing about it he knew the bills as well as 
the authors and he could explain the bill if not better than the authors 
themselves 

He was always helpful to members trying to get a bill It seemed that he 
was always trying to help them rather than trying to kill them which I think is 
also a good asset because people have needs and if you can help them to get 
it that you ought to 

Then I think that just his general knowledge of the areas which had come 
from his years of experience kind of helped him to be able to strike a balance 
between the needs of all and you know have something that would come out 
Sol think that was really good And he didn t have a tremendous need to be 
the author which I also think is important 

So he could be supportive of other people and not There wasn t that kind 
of competitiveness 
Right Right Exactly 

So now I don t know if it s 81 or 82 you become chair of the 
Subcommittee on Cable Television 
Eighty one 

Was it 8P How did that happen? 

Well it must have been 82 I got that The second year I d served on the 
committee and had been working in the area and I had done some cable work 
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with cable TV I had served on a commission the Council on Radio and 
Television that Merv Dymally had put together when I was an intern and we 
had done that 
I remember yes 

So I had a little bit of background on that and we were really beginning to 

kind of look at cable television and stuff 

That s really the beginning or late seventies I guess 

Right So in 82 we just sort of took it to the next level and really put a 

committee m to kind of look at what was going on and really take a look at 

cable television and that was an interesting area and an interesting little foray 

What were the issues you were dealing right m that early period 9 

Well some of the issues centered around What was a major issue 9 One 

of the major issues was which is always an issue with cable whether cable 

should be treated as a telephone company or not or whether cable should be 

regulated in the same manner as was Through the Public Utilities 

Commission which it was not As was the telephone company and I 

generally sided with the point that it was not and should not 

It should be separate 9 

It should be separate It was a different medium Until it started to act like 


one then it should not be treated as such 
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Got into a big fight with [Richard] Dick Robinson I guess that was in 
83 

YATES That s OK Go ahead and talk about it 
MOORE Over the issue He had a 
YATES I m sorry Who is Dick Robinson 9 

MOORE Dick Robinson was another state representative He was a friend of mine 
who had also supported Berman and the whole bit Richie Robinson was 
known for bouts of temper and that kind of stuff so we got into Oh and 
he became a big advocate for re regulating and putting cable television under 
the Public Utilities Commission which I did not agree and that kind of stuff 
We got into one big battle over this and I 11 never forget it I ended up ruling 
that he was out of order and that the thing was not the same I ve forgotten 
what the deal was whatever But my ruling was against him and it was that it 
didn t 

So 111 never forget it [Meldon E ] Mel Levine who was a very close 
friend of mine at the time said Well maybe we should because he was 
good friends with Dick as well He was trying to strike a balance and it kind 
of ticked me off just a little bit He said Well maybe we should do 
something 

And I said Then the correct motion for you is that you want to 
challenge the ruling of the chair And I said So the motion for you is to 
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vacate the chair s ruling I knew he would never do that I didn t think he 
would anyway I was hoping he wouldn t and of course he didn t So the 
whole room got silent and he didn t 

Shortly I remember [Louis J ] Lou Papan came up and he said You did 
the right thing and if you have a problem then send it to Rules [Committee] 
and we 11 take care of it there 

So basically the discussion got very heated it sounds like over this issue 
Right I was always calm and cool but I made the decision and it served us 
well And I think that we went on from there to then I guess I became chair 
of Utilities and Commerce I don t remember if that was my first year as 
chair or 

I thought that you were chair during the 83- 84 term 
I was but I can t remember if that incident occurred then or dunng the Cable 
TV chair because that was only for a short period and then I collapsed that 
into the committee 

I was going to say so that was no longer a subcommittee 7 That actually 

became part of the regular committee the Cable TV 

Yes it was part of the regular committee but I had Willie Well they 

broke it out for me to have to get my feet wet into the area Then I became 

chair of Utilities and Commerce m 83 

And how did that happen 9 How did the appointment happen 9 
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Well I kind of had some ideas about what ought to happen and stuff and then 
I think a couple of us were interested in the chairmanship and I got it and 
continued to be chair until I left the legislature and actually that was for 
twelve years I believe 

So you must have become very knowledgeable 
Probably 

It covers a lot I noticed I also noticed that there was a change in the name 
from Utilities and Energy to Utilities and Commerce What s the significance 
of that 9 

Well I think that we had some other kind of activities It wasn t just energy 
and utilities We had cable television We had trade After I left they broke 
out a committee on trade but we had trade and other kinds of things and later 
those things became out So just about anything that they could think of that 
had anything to do with anything went under that committee 
I see So this was more a broader 

Much broader and gave us a lot more room to deal with various things 
Well you just mentioned a few things that the committee deals with but 
maybe you could briefly kind of just give a sense of what the role of that 
committee was at that point 

Well it became a very senior It was a very senior committee to start with 
I should say and had been chaired by Gordon Duffy who while a 
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Republican was very popular with both Democrats and others and very 
thoughtful and very good and indicated that it was going to be a senior 
committee 

When I took over the committee I was intrigued by the fact that it was a 
senior committee had two consultants and that kind of stuff where a lot of 
committees only had one consultant 

Is that what a senior committee means is that it has higher status basically 7 
Well basically people look at it as It s a committee that people like to be 
on Let s put it like that 
So you had two staff you said 

And I had mostly senior legislators You know the really great committees 
you don t have a bunch of freshman But now you have a bunch of freshman 
on everything of course but at that time 
You can t help it now 

Yes At this time you didn t But it had a lot of senior folks and a lot of good 
thoughtful people were on the committee and it got to be a pretty popular 
committee because it had so many good things in it and interesting things in 
it everything from cable television which was really beginning to grow and 
bloom at that point and the telephone company when they were deregulating 
telephone with the whole AT&T 
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When I took over the committee I ran into Diablo Canyon and the 
reverse blueprints All those things all came to pass while the committee was 
under my jurisdiction and I had no idea that we were going to have all those 
things to deal with including the breakup of AT&T and all those things all 
fell under the committee and that s when the high gas pnces and all this stuff 
It happened I think m 82 and we were all up north where the fuel and stuff 
and that We were still suffering from the after effects of that and the high 
energy costs and all that stuff and trying to deal with that and working with 
the Public Utilities Commission So all those tings were all coming into play 
Then we had the Criminal Law and Public Safety Committee which 
often got me m trouble 
Why is that 9 

Because you know we would take positions that weren t normally thought to 
be taken by liberal Democrats and stuff 
You mean more conservative positions 9 

Yes Periodically I remember one time I voted for a bill that [H L ] 
Richardson earned and it was a bill Well it was the bill where if you 
found someone m your house that you could shoot You know before you 
could only shoot to injure use reasonable force I mean you couldn t shoot 
to kill If you killed somebody in your house and you could have stopped 
them in another way you could be prosecuted And I remember Kenny Hahn 
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was really on this and it was really a big thing I got a million letters from my 
distnct about people should be able to have a gun in their house and be able to 
protect themselves so I voted for it And all hell broke loose because I was 
the vote that put it out But I thought it was the right thing to do at the time 
and got a little worried when I got flowers from Richardson [Laughter] 

That kind of gave you some pause'? 

That gave me pause [Laughter] 

Well just to continue with the Utilities and Commerce because you just 
touched on a lot of pretty difficult subjects it seems like like Diablo Canyon 
I m just thinking Well to back up like in my brief reading of tilings I 
noticed all the different kinds of things that it seemed like the committee 
touched on telecommunications electricity nuclear power plants It looked 
like utility rates and regulation dealing with water Is that right'? 

Water 

Affirmative action in terms of employment for businesses 
The belief was that public utilities were more akin to government than they 
were to private agencies because of the exclusivity that they got with their 
monopoly status and so we did a lot with that I spent the first year or so 
really learning the issues and really trying to immerse myself in utility law 


and regulation 
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YATES Yes that really struck me is how as the chair committee do you become 
really knowledgeable about the subject? 

MOORE Well you lure a good staff number one and I had excellent staff You focus 
and you do a lot of reading and you focus in on a lot of utility issues and you 
talk to a lot of people And as I indicated again a key ingredient of course is 
your staff 

I hired people that had tremendous expertise in the areas I hired Roger 
Berliner who had tremendous background in energy regulation and energy 
programs I hired Thurmond White who had worked for the FCC and had 
tremendous skill m the telecommunications area and with the breakup of 
AT&T and cable and all that and he had been number one at Stanford 
[University] and all that stuff and went through the school of communication 
there Then I hired Bob Jacobson who had been Richard Robinson s key guy 
on the other side of me on the other issue I hired him [Laughter] And he 
was working on his Ph D in telecommunications and was just very 
knowledgeable about various issues and I just felt if you could focus him 
you know you could really manage So we had a tremendous team 

Thurmond and Roger were both attorneys and so they knew both from 
the legal side as well as public policy because Thurmond had gone to 
Stanford So they were just good folks and with his experience coupled with 
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that at FCC and all that just a very bright and very smart individual Very 
savvy 

YATES Knowing that you have to be so knowledgeable about so many subjects—as 
you mentioned that you hired it sounds like really good staff—you spent a 
lot of time reading I would imagine How much did you and your staff have 
to rely on representatives from all the different entities that are trying to get 
your attention in terms of 

MOORE Well you know one of the things that I found and I highly recommend it is 
that I talk to everybody Sometimes just by listening to two or three different 
stones you can put together the facts and get a better understanding So we 
always had an open door policy 

I did a couple things On major issues I would do like a workshop and 
I d set up a workshop and invite all the entities and all the parties and kind of 
say, This is where I want to end up How do we get there 7 And then we d 
do these roundtables and I d bnng in everybody that had a vested interest m 
the issue and then we d kind of get through That s why we were able to get 
through more bills on complicated subjects than probably any other group at 
the time and I probably had more bills signed into law than any other 
legislator dunng the time that I was there 

But a lot of it came from a lot of work and working with people and 
trying to work out the problems and a lot came from the skills that I learned 
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from Willie I gave tough bills to people so that I could help them move it 
through the committee 

YATES Rather than carrying it yourself? 

MOORE Carrying it myself So that I would be able to help them to get to where they 
were So in the long run I think it worked out well and we were able to 
accomplish a lot of things at that time 

YATES Well m those first few years when you became chair it s somewhat arbitrary 
but what were the first couple of big issues you had to deal with*? 

MOORE I just told you 

YATES The Diablo Canyon OK 

MOORE Diablo Canyon 

YATES Well elaborate a little bit on that example 

MOORE Diablo Canyon when I took over the committee the time was to put the cost 
into the rate base which meant basically how much were the ratepayers going 
to have to pay for this facility that had started off going to cost like a billion 
dollars and ended up costing like five billion dollars And one of the major 
problems was that they had built it all wrong They built the prints to the 
reverse of what the facility should have been which was a cost overrun The 
huge cost overruns were the major issues there and so it was trying to stnke a 
balance there and obviously it s the [Public Utilities] Commission s job to do 
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it but we can set certain parameters in terms of things that could be used and 
could not be used and how it was to be done 

So that was something that we spent a lot of time did a lot of hearings 
and did a lot of traveling back and forth to there in terms of trying to work out 
the final basic issues of that 

YATES And what about people who were opposed to nuclear power 7 How did that 
play into what was going on 7 

MOORE Well you know there were all kinds I can t even remember all the groups 
that hated nuclear power but the issue had already been decided the plants 
were built So what we had to do was to figure out how the best way to 
protect people from any of the fallout from having nuclear plants and how to 
dispose of hazardous wastes and stuff and I think we did one of the first bills 
m the country that looked at not only Instead of leaving the cost of 
cleanup of the waste to the future generations we started to tax everybody 
early as a part of the ongoing cost of doing utility business in California so 
that you paid as you went and so that it didn t end up being a big bill on them 
I think there were a number of states that followed us after that Well we did 
that following what was happemng with Diablo and some of the other 
San Onofre and some of the other plants that had to be Humboldt 

So we did a lot of that Like I said we met with a lot of groups we went 


a lot of places We also had a lot of small telephone companies that were 
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about to go out of business and didn t have resources We set up the first state 
high cost fund where rural areas where you don t have enough of a rate base 
to really pay for the system we did state averaging which had always been 
the way of doing it but we set up a fund to help pay for that that came from 
everywhere statewide to help pay for these little rural companies We did 
hearings in places like Jackson and Ponderosa my favorite little telephone 
company which did all three It had a telephone company it did the 
telephone the cable and water I think But anyway it was one stop one 
service kind of deal for about maybe 150 200 people It s probably a little bit 
bigger than that now But we did a lot of stuff with them 

We did a lot of stuff with the small companies and then of course we 
did the first look at government s involvement in the hiring and buying 
procurement of utilities with the bill that I ultimately authored that created 
the General Order 156 which is the PUCs that mandate Well it actually 
was a voluntary program that the utilities bought into There was no penalty 
which made it different than a lot of places but they were to do ten What 
was it 7 Fifteen with minority businesses and 5 percent with women owned 
businesses and that they were to look at their hiring practices 

One of the things that I found and it took me like about three years 
before I did this I think four years or so maybe after becoming chair 
YATES Is this tied to the minority businesses? 
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MOORE Right I think the bill was done in 86 or something like that I had been 

going around doing Diablo doing all the [Inaudible but one of the things that 
I saw was that generally the boards and the rooms and There were no 
women and basically all Anglo men that we were dealing with doing all the 
stuff with 

So I asked some of the CEOs—because I met and dealt with all the 
CEOs—I asked them generally what did they consider a person who 
What level what income level was the people that they considered decision 
makers They said Oh probably about [$]70 000 Remember this was 
back in 86 They said Probably about 70 000 Seventy 75 000 

Sol said Oh So I talked to several of them and all of them gave me 
about the same range Sol came back and I put out a notice to the utilities 
that no one could come before my committee that wasn t making [$]70 000 
because I only wanted decision makers and since everybody thought decision 
makers started at this level 

Well one of the interesting things that had occurred that once I became 
chair we started seeing people of color and women who became lobbyists for 
the utilities but none of them were making very much money 
YATES But they were lobbying for these companies 
MOORE They were internal m house people that they would have 
YATES But they were considered below that 
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MOORE But they didn t make $70 000 They didn t know what I was going to do with 
that So I got calls from a lot of those folks and they indicated that they 
always called it the Gwen Moore raise because all of them started getting 
these strange little pay raises that put them over [$]70 000 Some of them got 
like [$]8 000 or [$] 10 000 or just strange amounts of money but it all put 
them over the $70 000 range so they could come before because the 
group that came before me was pretty diverse It was not representative of 
what we were seeing m the leadership 

YATES When you went out m the field or whatever 

MOORE From what we were seeing in the leadership of the companies So if I didn t 
do much else I did one good things m terms of getting women and people of 
color 

YATES But obviously they didn t actually have to do that right'? 

MOORE They didn t They didn t 

YATES I mean you were saying this but 

MOORE Well I could certainly rule who came before my committee 

YATES Right 

MOORE So periodically I d ask Do you make $70 000“? And they would say 
Yes 


YATES So this sounds like this would have been 
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About 84 85 Probably about 86 Yes 86 something like that So that 

did do a lot to do it and then we began the I went around and met with 

each of the CEOs of the six major utilities in California before I did the bill 

So you re talking like Southern California Edison 

Southern California Edison 

PG & E [Pacific Gas and Electric Company] 

PG & E General Telephone They had all these strange practices that you 
wouldn t think of For example in utilities they didn t post positions The 
only way you knew about a promotional opportunity was if your boss thought 
They had a process that they called ready now and your boss 
determined when you were ready So if you fell into a thing and if your 
supervisor didn t like you or you didn t have a good relationship with your 
supervisor no matter how well you did the job or what you did you would 
never be promoted There was no way for you to ever even know about a job 
A lot of the utilities did some things on their You know once we 
began talking about these things and really opened them up Utilities also had 
a thing where you had to touch just about every ladder You couldn t skip 
over from a level one to a level five or something like that 
You had to go through all the levels 

You had to really kind of touch those bases which again made it all the more 
important your relationship with your supervisor who then determined if you 
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were ready now or was the one that told you that a promotion was available or 
that an opportunity was coming about If you didn t have that relationship 
you would never know 

General Telephone was the first one to take up on that and they did a 
thing a process I remember meeting with David Anderson who was a 
wonderful man And they came up with the process of self nomination 
where people could then And so I of course incorporated that in what I 
thought ought to be happening there where people could nominate 
themselves for promotions and that promotions would be posted So it was 
the first time utilities I mean things that you would not think would be 
necessary 

Yes and it sounds I mean pardon my I m trying to comprehend all 
this It sounds like then what they re doing m a sense is voluntary m terms 
of actually providing these programs but it s because of the fact working with 
you and the committee 9 
Well let s put it like this 
Go ahead 

Let me put it to you like this 
Be straightforward 

Their ability to raise their revenues and to do their rates and all that stuff was 


dependent on what happened m my committee My notion about how they 
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ought to do business was important to me and ought to be looked at because 
they were more closely akin to government than they were to private business 
and they ought to act more like government than a pnvate company They 
could go out and do anything because they had this monopoly status and had a 
captured audience that was giving them money that they ought to have some 
responsibilities to the communities that they served and certainly vendors and 
stuff in the community and all that stuff all became part of it And so they got 
it you know that it made sense for some of this to be done So yes so it was 
on a voluntary basis That was why the General Order 156 did the test of time 
after the affirmative action and all this other stuff has fallen That s still in 
place There were no penalties 

YATES General Order 156 is what you called it 9 

MOORE General Order 156 is what the [Public Utilities] Commission ultimately 

adopted I went around and signed a Memorandum of Understanding with the 
six utilities as I started to say and basically what it said that they would do 
was that they would try to seek to do the 15 5 I had some of that because I 
just did a testimony before the Commission because they re going back to 

YATES Is this the PUC 9 

MOORE Yes 

YATES So are they revisiting tins 9 Is that what you re saying 9 
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MOORE Yes They had a big hearing m the end of July that I testified In fact I was 
the opening witness because General Order 156 stemmed from this 

But anyway all the utility heads signed it and it basically said that what 
they would try to do would be that they would meet the goals they would 
seek goals that in their diversity and m their employment they would seek 
diversity in the employment and in suppliers and other kinds of things and it 
was like six things that they would do 

And no one can find the Memorandum of Understanding I must tell you 
because I was looking for it and I just dreaded going over to my We re 
going to have to go over there anyway because I ve had all this stuff in 
storage so I m going to have to go over there at some point and that s one of 
the things to find 

And the Commission should have it as well They re looking for it as 
well because it was filed with them and they use it as the basis for the order 
that ultimately governs the way that utilities do busmess with diversity and 
suppliers 

YATES That s really fascinating 

MOORE In the long run there were a lot of things that occurred along the way but 
anyway the self nomination was one of them that came from General 
Telephone and Pacific] Bell and all of them actually were all committed to it 
and even now continue to do it whereas a lot of the other folks have sort of 
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backed off somewhat when the affirmative action and stuff The one thing 
the utilities have stood pretty firm on their diversity 

So I used to do a hearing every year that was my diversity hearing and it 
got to be a show and tell kind of thing with the utilities where they all tried to 
show up each other in terms of what they had done and how people had 
progressed and where they were and I d look at where they were last year and 
all that stuff Well some of that stuff has fallen by the wayside and that s 
what the PUC plans to do is to go back to you know re looking at it 

YATES Look at this again 

MOORE And following up because one of the things I think that made the difference 
was the fact that we did follow it You know the hearing got to be a pretty 
popular kind of As somebody used to say they pay top dollar to come to 
the hearing because it was always entertaining so to speak 

YATES Sorry Hold on a second I m going to turn this over because we re right at 
the end 

[End Tape 4 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side B] 

YATES You perhaps already answered it but that was one thought I had when you 
were talking about this General Order 156 and you said that there were like 
six points of understanding 

MOORE This was the private Memorandum of Understanding that was signed with me 
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That s different than General Order 156 OK 

The Memorandum of Understanding was something that I went around and 
did before the PUC The General Order 156 is the implementation of the 
legislation that I earned 
I see 

And part of the basis of that legislation was the Memorandum of 
Understanding that I had with the utilities in terms of the implementation So 
the Memorandum of Understanding was signed by the six CEOs and I filed it 
with the Commission and that became the basis of their General Order 156 
Because it basically said what they would do and it was agreed upon and it 
was not mandatory There were no penalties to be imposed if you didn t meet 
them except you had to come before my committee and 
Explain why 9 

Well you just came and told me what you did or what you didn t do I didn t 
ask you to explain but they knew they were going to have to do those 
hearings and I think that everybody wanted to be able to do good and I think 
after a while everybody just sort of got into it 

Now what was the I m sorry You may have said this What was the 
legislation then that you said was tied to General Order 156 9 
I think it s my A B As well as I know that number and I just can t think 
of it I want to say A B 138 Let me see if I have it 
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YATES Yes Maybe it s m this list you gave me 
MOORE It is 

YATES I m sorry I m just trying to get an overall picture of how these all connect 
MOORE [A B] 3678 
YATES AB 3678 

MOORE Establishing procedures for purchases from women minority and women 
owned businesses by large California utilities A B 3678 in 1986 
YATES OK So that was one question I had because it sounded like from what you 
were talking about one was just internal diversity right m the company 
itself? 

MOORE One was employment diversity and the other was 
YATES And then hiring businesses'? 

MOORE The other was diversity in suppliers 

YATES I see Yes because I did pull some of the hearings I wasn t able to read 
them all but that are available from the committee hearings you know the 
transcnpts I should say and I did see one on affirmative action and 
employment 

MOORE There s one every year 
YATES Yes so that s what that is basically 


MOORE Right Exactly 

YATES Then you said they d come back and report every year what was going on 
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MOORE I d do an annual hearing That s what those hearings are I d do an annual 
hearing on the 

YATES So in terms of reaching like certain thresholds that wasn t a requirement 
necessarily 9 

MOORE Well yes it was The 15 5 and 20 Fifteen and 5 percent 15 percent 
mmonty 5 percent women 

The veterans came later It was a Ralph Dills bill that he earned that 
created a threshold for veterans which was an interesting kind of a bill 
There was never any One of the things that we did with the bill with 

3678 was that we established that there had been discnmmation I did a 
bunch of heanngs before we actually did the bill that actually showed the 
lack of opportunity for mmonty and women in the utility field It was 
following the West Virginia Remember there was a big West Virginia act 
where the city of Richmond it was the Richmond bill on affirmative action 
where they had found that with a city where 40 percent or something like that 
a huge proportion of the population was African American that represented m 
doing business with the city was far less than that and the assumption was that 
there had to be some discriminatory practices but there was never anything 
done to establish it There were other factors that they said could have been 
Lack of a pool of suppliers in the given areas There weren t any people there 
to do it so therefore there was no discnmmation 
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So what we did was we actually did hearings to establish where there was 
and had been no participation by people of color and women and actually 
established that And I did the same thing on the hearing on staffing and all 
that stuff so then I established an annual report where they had to report both 
So that was another reason why ours stood the test of time as well We had 
established that there was a pattern that had occurred and blah blah 
YATES And then you said later vets were added as part of that percentage 9 
MOORE Vets were added by Ralph Dills and one of the things that I started to say was 
why I said that we had established that record with women and minority 
businesses We did not do the same thing with veterans and that always has 
created a problem subsequently There had never been any clear showing that 
disabled veterans had been discriminated against but Ralph Dills was a 
wonderful person a wonderful legislator and everybody liked him and plus 
he chaired like a budget committee and so it was a big deal to him and so it 
kind of went through kind of just took a life of its own and just kind of 
waltzed through the legislature Didn t have the same scrutiny as did 3678 
YATES Because you d laid the groundwork really for this 

MOORE Right And then you have Dills who s the head of a committee and blah 

blah blah blah No one wants to offend the Things were different then 
you know 


YATES You re saying they were different than compared to now 9 
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Yes 

Because there was seniority 

Yes There was seniority and respect and power and all kinds of things that 
came into play 

Well just really briefly to bring it up to date you just mentioned speaking 
before the Commission is that right and that some of these efforts have fallen 
by the wayside I assume because of what s happened in terms of affirmative 
action? 

Well not fallen When I say fallen when I say fallen by the wayside let s 
put it like this There hasn t been the scrutiny and so they re going back to 
you know beginning to be sure that these things are occumng 
Gotcha OK That s good 
OK 

How did the issues for the Utilities and Commerce Committee change? When 
you look back through the eighties when you were covermg the committee 
and even the early nineties if you want to what did you see m terms of 
changes or ebbs and flows of what were the key issues? 

Well I think that deregulation was always a factor that was coming into play 
and as I left the legislature we were beginning to look at energy because 
California s electric rates were among the highest m the country and we were 
beginning to look at the things that went into play to make that occur This 
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was in 94 and it was really We had set up a committee ajoint 
committee to look at that m 94 

YATES This is for electricity you said 

MOORE Electricity Obviously it was sort of the forerunner to what has occurred later 
with the attempt which I understand well was to help to bring down the costs 
with the [James L ] Brulte bill The problem was I don t think it was as well 
thought out as it could have been In fact I was around the night that it was 
being discussed I didn t think it was going to happen based on what I heard 
I was in a little private meeting with some of them and I just didn t think that 
it could occur There were too many unanswered questions But it did 

YATES This is when the legislation did pass in 96? 

MOORE Yes for that 

YATES What did you think were the unanswered questions? 

MOORE Well just a lot of the things about what would happen how were the rates to 
be held You know that once you started getting the utilities to sell off their 
One of the major problems of course occurred when they sold off their 
power plants without a stabilized rate I mean how do you manage the rate if 
you ve got to buy from somebody if you have no control over what the rates 
and stuff are going to be? There were just a lot of things 
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But anyway so I think a lot has changed because number one you don t 
have people as knowledgeable as you did at the time Probably some are 
getting more quickly akin 

But one of the things about the legislature that s constant is that there s 
usually not much new Everything that comes through the legislature has 
probably been tried at one time or another in one form or another and the 
longer you re there the more you recognize the more quickly you recognize 
the same old same old I think that s one of the real tragedies of the new era 
of very short terms for people It takes a while to really learn the system and 
the process and to really learn all the ins and outs of what it is But to really 
understand the significance of legislation or even to work on it a lot of the 
legislation that I earned that is considered landmark it took me three or four 
times to get it 

YATES I ve heard various times something like it can take on average fifteen years 
from conception of 
MOORE Major 

YATES And for it to actually be successfully earned through 

MOORE Yes it could be as much as that I think I started introducing the Family 

Leave stuff like in maybe the mid eighties early eighties and it was 91 when 
I got it So I mean just things like that just Just all kinds of things I m 
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looking at some of these bills and some of the history and stuff behind them 
but a lot of it is just You know there were just a lot of things 

I mean California did the first response to the breakup of AT & T with 
our Universal Lifeline [Telephone Service]—with the Moore Act actually— 
that guaranteed low cost services for all Californians which the Lifeline bill 
and we were the first nation and followed up with a lot of testimony behind 
Congress and others in doing it 
Is my potty bill on here 9 
Oh the bathroom m stores right you said 9 
In grocery stores 
Grocery stores It probably is 

Well anyway it required That took a while to get and we ended up 
doing them m new stores 
New grocery stores 

Because most had no provisions for it That was very popular 
I 11 bet [Laughter] I know I would like that I do like it 
It was very popular with people especially if you had a basketful of groceries 
and have to go to the restroom and have to leave the groceries instead of 
Well just briefly back to the whole issue of the deregulation of electricity I 
realize you know you left office and everything but knowing everything 
that s happened subsequently to this legislation passed in 96 what are your 
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thoughts or observations about how things have been handled? Not 
necessarily by the governor although you can comment on that but just in 
general the whole progression as you see it from 94 when there was a 
committee that you were involved m through to now 
Well let me just do real quickly sum it up I think that part of it comes 
again from the inexperience of legislators m dealing with issues not only the 
specific issue of the energy crisis itself it s just any crisis or chaotic kind of 
situation 

Same thing with the budget You know we ve gone through budget 
things in the past and have managed to survive them 
But each year it seems to get worse 

Well but I think that it gets worse when you don t fix it and then the next 
year it s worse than it was because you not only have what you have left over 
from the previous year you have the next year to contend with as well 

But I think that part of it is knowing the ms and outs of the legislature 
knowing where the pots of revenue were You think about a John 
Vasconcellos leading the budget fight m the senate and his background and 
his base of knowledge as opposed to Denise Duchany who s not had very 
much expenence She s a wonderful person very smart but it s not all about 
just being smart It s about all the crooks and nannies and all the other kinds 
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of things that you have to go and all the things of staking that balance with 
working with the other side of the aisle and the other 
Which takes time 

And all those things kind of come together and I think that s part of what s 
making I blame term limits on a great deal of things and then certainly 
the inability to kind of solve things That s why I think it s really interesting 
to watch what s going on with the recall I think [Joseph G ] Gray’ [Davis] 
finally focused on one of the things Well what would you do 9 You know 1 ? 
All these would be governors what would you do 7 How would you have 
made it different 9 And I think that people have to really to stop and think 
about it especially new people coming in I mean you don t even know the 
role of the Department of Finance and the various areas It s really kind of 
fun 

I used to always like to hear reporters explaining to others what was 
going on I always thought that was pretty interesting especially ones that 
would come up for like one day and cover some aspect of what was going on 
I used to love it just to hear their explanation They d be so far off from what 
was real 

But anyway I think that that s probably some of the 
The problem behind all these various problems that we have 
A lot 
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Well you mentioned of course serving on Revenue and Taxation and I 
wanted you to talk about that a bit in the context of the aftermath of Prop 13 
I learned a lot from that Willie put me on the [Select Committee on] Local 
Implementation of the Tax and Spending Initiative which was a part of the 
overall package from the committee The committee itself actually set up the 
implementation of the Prop 13 interpreted the law as to how it would be 
applied which took us through it I don t remember whether it became a 
committee bill or somebody actually was the author but my whole freshman 
year was probably spent immersed greatly into Revenue and Taxation and I 
learned a lot about the revenue and what was going to happen initially 
following Proposition 13 

It was a tough time because it was trying to strike that balance and for 
the first time in a long time the majority class was Republicans I think there 
were like thirteen—I can t remember—thirteen or fourteen Republicans and 
seven Democrats in the freshman class in my freshman class which I told 
you that I co chaired with Bob Naylor 
This is the Local Implementation 9 
No no no It s the freshman class 

Oh right right I m sorry The freshman class in general OK Yes 
This is the group that thought we were going to do all these bipartisan things 


and hang out together 
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Well some of you hung out together right 7 

Well we did periodically Well yes you did but it wasn t quite like we 
thought Marian Bergeson We were all friends but you know you had 
to take different positions but not the deep rooted kind of things that people 
had to do now I mean where they really are sharply divided by partisan lines 
I mean people could give you a vote every now and then and would work 
with you on some of the things but now I don t see that unfortunately 
Well as you got into the mid eighties I assume you re still dealing with the 
aftermath of Prop 13 m terms of Revenue and Taxation 
That always comes back Then let s see I left there I guess No I was 
still on it m 84 Three six Three terms The [Oversight of the Century] 
Freeway Project [Subcommittee] got into stuff The Amusement Ride Safety 
[Subcommittee] was one with [Richard] Dick Floyd 
I saw that 

Which was a kick This was when a couple of people got killed on some of 
those things 

What about the Oversight of the Century Freeway Project 7 
That was kind of a dud as I remember I don t even remember what that 
Well I think it was basically the federal Anytime the feds get into 
something then we try to have a committee that s kind of looking at whatever 


orders come down I think the feds were involved with it as I remember 
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And there was a Special Committee on Community Colleges 
[Sacramento Area] and I got involved in that because remember I d come 
from a community college board of trustees And the Telecommunications 
Advisory Panel I don t remember that exact one I don t remember that 
Well I saw in the late eighties it looked like you chaired the Subcommittee 
on Public Utilities Commission winch of course would be underneath or be 
part of the Utilities and Commerce Committee 

Well that was when we were taking a look at the Remember where there 
was a notion that the Energy Commission and the Public Utilities 
Commission ought to be collapsed ought to be as one and so I did that and 
we really did look at what needed to be included here What was happening 
was that we weren t siting any new plants We weren t doing any building of 
any power plants Until the real feel was there was no need for the Energy 
Commission that what they were doing could be folded into what the Public 
Utilities Commission It was one of those issues that comes up every year 
Every year somebody decides they re going to get nd of the Energy 
Commission that they don t do anything and blah blah blah blah 
So why that year was there then a subcommittee on it 9 
Just simply because at that year during that time there was a feeling that it 
really was time for it to go and I think the governor or somebody had 


illusions that it should go 
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What was the conclusion 7 
Just as it is 
Leave it as is 

We just sort of kind of left them standing but we kind of looked at the role of 
the Commission and some of the things that the Commission was doing 
Now you also chaired the Select Committee on Regional Government Talk 
about that 

Well that was another thing where we were really going to take a really 
senous look at regional government and sharing revenues in different places 
and obviously that was a loser to start with Makes a lot of sense but nobody 
wants to give up their revenue We were looking at things like regional 
shopping malls where instead of having a shopping mall on every comer that 
there would be a regional mall and the surrounding areas would share in the 
profits Then the questions becomes how do you share in the profits 7 How 
do you divvy up the money 7 How do you know how many people come from 
one place to another 7 But the idea is there and the idea is right and at some 
point there should be 

Then I chaired the Task Force on Televising the Assembly 
Oh yes Talk about that 

That was an interesting thing because half the members It was a 
nonpartisan issue and half the people were deadly opposed to it and probably 
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the most vehemently one was John [L ] Burton who cursed and earned on 
something temble every time the issue came up He talked about people 
pontificating and how homble it was when he was in Congress and all this 
stuff and blah blah blah blah blah blah 
What were the other arguments against it 9 

Well basically that s the mam one people showing off and doing stuff and 
doing all that kind of stuff Others felt that it might bnng down a lot of the 
horseplay and that people would rather look more deliberative the body 
would look more deliberative and all these other kind of stuff but just the idea 
might be a good one 

I chaired that with In fact I co chaired it with Sam Farr Sam and I 
had gone to Canada and other places and watched government being And 
I was a very strong proponent for it and actually Willie was too It ended up 
m working with the cable industry and Bryan Lamb and some of the folks out 
of Washington [DC] we actually did come up with the California channel 
which is still in place 
Did John Burton change his mind 9 

Yes I think he did I think after the long inn it didn t work out as bad as he 
thought His offhand and gruff kind of a thing that you can get from him he 


did tell me that 
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Well it does seem like a legitimate concern but on the other hand you just 

And the other concern of course was it would drag the sessions on forever 
because people would have to get up and talk forever about everything And 
you know there were rules that you have so many from each side and the 
chair or the presiding officer or the pro tern could do that at any point anyway 
So it doesn t matter if there s a TV on or not 

So anyway as you know the outcome of the task force was to recommend 

and set up what is now the ongoing California channel 

Well let me shift here for a minute on legislation that you earned dunng the 

1980s I know as we ve been talking you ve touched on several I m really 

interested in the process and how you saw the process working at that point 

In terms of for example successful legislation what of any of those do you 

remember as being the most difficult for you to get through and why 9 

Well there were a lot A B 77 was very tough 

And which one was that 9 

That s the Family Leave 

Talk about that one That s an interesting bill 

California was the first major industnal state in the country to have a Family 
Leave bill I started introducing this bill in 1983 and I think it was shortly 
after Howard Berman had gone to Congress and he was trying to do 
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something there Basically what it was was the concern stemmed from 
people who had to make a choice between giving up their job and being able 
to take care of a family member who was ill or you know to have a child or 
whatever women who would leave and come back and not have their job or 
be told that they would have a job and come back and the job had been given 
away and they had no access to their old job 

So the concern when you look at what was happening m other countries 
and other places this was So the California bill is actually the forerunner 
for the federal And we talked with Christopher [J ] Dodd and others who 
actually came out [Patncia S ] Pat Schroeder and others who came out m 
support of our bill which we finally got in 91 That was really tough 

And a lot of the folks and I think Manan La Follette if you ever look 
it up Look and see I think I even got a few of the Republicans who we 
thought we d never get that I finally got on the bill I remember the day I got 
it on the floor we got big cheers because nobody ever thought I d ever get it 
It was one of those kind of things where you And then getting it through 
the senate and the other parts was 

YATES Were the concerns coming from the constituents'? Is that how you were 
learning about this 9 

MOORE Well no a lot of the concerns Well yes because I mean you d hear 


different stones just horror stones about people who d lost their jobs and 
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whose parents or whatever were ill and elderly parents and as our society 
was growing older and more need for caregivers and other stuff and just 
being able to take a little bit of time off Obviously the opposition came very 
strongly from the business community particularly a lot of the small 
businesses and others who couldn t function 

One of the things that I found and you know one of the things about 
carrying legislation and trying to meet with the opposition and talking with 
people you find that they have real legitimate concerns and you try to 
address those and as you do you find that you can gather support 

A lot of their concerns were that they were very small companies and that 
they had ways of handling things like this They would let people go and they 
would you know when they came back they would The major concern one 
of the major concerns of course that unions and others had and other folks 
had was that people use it as a way of getting nd of bad employees that they 
had not Or employees that they wanted to get rid of Not necessarily a 
bad employee but people that they wanted to get nd of they d use this as the 
time to do it And particularly adversely affected of course were women 
So those kind of concerns we tried to take into consideration We 
exempted out less than five employees and things like that or twenty five I 
can t remember what it is now But anyway we did a lot of things to kind of 
minimize it But it was unpaid And Sheila [Kuehl] has come back and 
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actually has a paid leave which is part of what some of the people want to 
recall the governor for But a lot of times people had indicated that they 
would take it off without pay if necessary because they wanted to be able to 
do that 

I remember one woman whose mother was dying of cancer and had been 
given like three months or something like that or six months She just 
wanted to be there for her and pay wasn t an object She needed the money 
but she wasn t looking for it and just wanted the time off And of course the 
company said they couldn t afford to spare her blah blah blah So they 
worked out something where they would let her come in early or late or 
whatever and she staggered coming in early one day late the next and that 
kind of stuff But it still wasn t adequate and her mother died much shorter 
than the six months—I think it was more like two months—she was trying to 
work it out 

But I mean just a lot of things like that and children and newly adopted 
children and all all the groups that we finally put in that were an 
accumulation of concerns and problems that people had throughout the time 
that you carry the bill 

That s another thing with term limits You don t really have time to 
really work out the problems and really try to work through the process m 
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terms of being able to meet the needs of both the proponents and the 
opponents in trying to get something going 

Well how about with this piece of legislation m terms of dealing with your 
colleagues and the roadblocks you hit you know getting it through the 
system so to speak 9 

Well the roadblocks that you hit with your systems are certainly those who 
are strong business advocates and business folks and then you add the 
feminists rights and all these other folks so you know where your votes are 
and you re trying to satisfy basically the proponents because you know that 
you re not First of all this bill costs money so you know it s going to be 
a 54 vote bill so you re going to have to get Republican votes on it 
So how did you go about convincing your Republican colleagues 9 
Well a lot of it had to do with a lot of the things that we had done including 
the exempting out the small businesses the really small businesses you 
know the five to ten employees the unpaid aspect of it There were just a 
number of elements that were m it that people could see that people could 
really live with m terms of working out some kind of alternative strategy 
including late day that they didn t have to take all the time at once you 
know and things like that that you could stagger the thing So all those 
things are things that were done in an effort to gamer somebody s vote and so 
you finally have enough 
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It was a big bill for labor and they did a lot of work They did a lot of 
lobbying for me They helped a lot because that works with Democrats And 
then some of the business community some of them when we finally got it 
off it was the bill that the [California] Small Business Association or 
whatever it was It wasn t the Small Business Roundtable It was the 
Small Business It was the bill they loved to hate It was their number one 
list all the time just like my cooling off bill that I did for the car dealers 
They had a big sign up with me wanted because it was a bill that they 
hated you know where people would have a chance to cool off and change 
their mind 

How much strength does a group like that have m terms of 
They have a lot because they re a small business their association and they 
[Inaudible] used car dealers are everywhere and although everybody kind 
of thinks of them as kind of shaky I mean who wouldn t want to give 

people an opportunity to cool off 7 My initial thing was that you could bring it 
back bring the car back but that got to be 
So you re talking about a different piece of legislation now 
Yes the cooling off bill 

Cooling off bill Oh so you can buy a car and then Explain what that 


means exactly 
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MOORE Well before once you signed the contract you had to buy the car and there 
is no cooling off period for a car Once you sign the agreement it s yours A 
lot of people think that you could bnng something back and they d take the 
car back and that stuff So I had a bill that said that it had to be explained to 
people that there was no cooling off period that once you signed it that it s 
your car car it s yours Because what we found was a lot of people who 
would go out for a Sunday drive and go and take a look at a car would end up 
owning a car that they neither wanted or could afford or any of the other stuff 
because they got sold a fast bill of goods and thought they could take it back 
you know like most things you can take back The m home sales you can 
because you were solicited unlike in the department stores Department 
stores do let you return but there s no law or no policy that says that they 
have to They just found it to be good business 

Well auto dealers hadn t found it to be good business and so I initially 
started out with the fact that you can bnng the car back but that didn t go 
over well at all and so this is another bill that I carried forever and all the 
used car dealers I didn t know there were that many used car dealers in 
the world Somewhere around here we have the sign that they put up on my 
bill to get it kill it But anyway ultimately we prevailed and there is now a 
requirement If you ever go m to buy a new car you 11 see a big thing that 


explains to you that you cannot 
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Bnng it back 

There s no cooling off period basically is what it says There is no cooling 
off period in bold type and we put the size of the type and all that stuff But 
that was the best I could do with that It wasn t what I wanted but it was the 
best 

Well let me ask you the reverse What was an example of one of the easiest 
pieces of legislation you carried 9 

God I don t think anything I ever earned was easy [Laughter] Let s see 
Oh I don t know 

OK Well I just thought maybe I d ask the opposite question We have a 
little bit of time left I want to shift here and You have till twelve thirty 
is that right 9 
Right 

OK Let me shift here and talk about leadership in the eighties and of 
course you started it with this shift to Willie Brown becoming speaker Talk 
about Willie Brown as speaker through that penod through the eighties early 
nineties 

Willie Brown of course is skilled at probably anything that he does knows 
how to strike that balance between He understood his members He 
understood their strengths and was able to stake the balance between getting 


He has a knack for getting the best out of people and I think that s a 
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special skill that he had and so he was able to blend personalities and really 
was able to utilize a lot of folks in a lot of places I think that s something 
that I really admire in him is his ability to work with groups and to get them 
involved m projects or programs or things like that Just tremendous 
leadership skills and I think the fact that he s so smart and so bright that 
people just appreciate his talent and respect A great deal of respect for 
him from both sides of the aisle 

I can remember one of the things I always found very interesting was that 
m the course of debate there would be maybe ten mics up Willie s nnc 
would go up They would call on him and about eight of the ten that were up 
went down because they didn t want to come behind him and that s real 
forceful when you think about a place where people love to talk and just to be 
heard and I think to have that kind of power is just tremendous 
YATES What about his ability to work with Well I guess more his relationship 
first with the senate leadership and that would have been David [A ] Roberti 
MOORE Well again you have to go back and look at the leaders and I think that 

Willie s ability to kind of work with everybody where David was more shy 
and not as outgoing so I mean they worked fine and I think that each brought 
a different kind of David was perceived as the cooler head so to speak I 
think they each brought a different kind of skill and I think that they were 
able to work well together in terms of making some things happen 
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How about in terms of dealing with the governor and the governor s staff 7 
Well we went through several governors with the 
Well first there was of course [Jerry] Brown 
Brown 

But of course that would have been right about when Willie Brown 
They would have just overlapped a little bit right? 

And then you moved to [George] Deukmejian and actually we were able to 
get a lot of things with Deukmejian because One of the things is the times 
really dictates and need and resources dictate what you get and a lot of what 
was needed at the time was There was no argument about it I mean it 
was very clear that there were certain things that had to be done and certain 
changes that had to be made There was some bickering of course around 
just how and just what but never I think the vision was clear that there 
were certain things that had to be done during those periods of time 
And you think that changed m the nineties? 

I think so I think that a lot of the things are not Well you ve got to 
remember even though my Family Leave Bill which was real clearly a 
[Governor Peter B ] Pete Wilson signed that So I mean I guess what I m 
saying when you look at the course I mean I think that there are things that 
clearly now I mean even with the energy thing even internally in 
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parties they couldn t agree with what was the right approach so I mean I 
think the issues are complicated 

But I think that when you get elected and you go to the legislature and the 
legislature s now dealing with the complex issue of utility regulation where 
you ve never had any expenence I mean it s not like something You 
know everybody has a little bit of understanding about education and about 
how the education system ought to work Everybody knows a little bit And 
everybody can tell the teacher how she should be doing her job or how the 
education system ought to be working or local government or any of the 
others 

But like utilities where people are coming m where it s something that 
they don t even understand the regulations are convoluted they don t even 
understand the formulas or any of this other stuff you jump m and you re 
immediately in the middle of doing all that You want the simplest approach 
possible and whatever makes sense is what you pursue I think that the issues 
are more complicated and you have people less capable of dealing with them 
in the position to deal with them I don t know 

So it sounds like then in the eighties even if you had different points of 
view it sounds like it was easier to come together be more cohesive Is that 


what you re saying 9 
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Well I think that part of it is that you had experienced people who had been 
there and who had seen some of this and had some idea how it was going to 
work or how it had to go you know because a lot of that I can remember we 
would laugh and say Well how does this end 7 You know just full circle 
But now you don t have a lot of that I guess you have a lot more of it in the 
senate 

More stability 7 

Yes more stability more deliberate body more experience more 
knowledgeable group you know Well look at it You ve got John Burton 
who has a thousand years of legislative experience and you ve got Herb [J 
Wesson Jr ] who has four years or five years I mean I m not saying that 
you ve got to be there a hundred years to be able to do sometlung but I m just 
saying 

Four years isn t very long 

Is not very long In fact ten years ago four years you d be lucky if you were 
on any of the key committees So I mean that s just how much things have 
changed 

Well the Democratic Caucus at that juncture too talk about the changes that 
were going on in terms of functioning as a group during the eighties 
Well the caucus was always You know you always had your caucus 
meetings and your caucus lunches and your bonding and all that stuff and 
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doing the long evenings when you were working on issues and stuff You 
played cards or did whatever was necessary But the Democratic Caucus 
always is remembered as always The strength of the Democratic Caucus 
is always based on the strength of the leadership and the respect of the 
leaders and there s a great deal of respect for the leadership team that was 
assembled at the time 
And it was stable 
Stable 

You became majority whip in 1989 is that correct? 

Yes 

Explain to me what the majority whip s role is 

The majority whip is to basically at that time was doing a lot of the stability 
kind of things and when necessary generating the votes making sure that the 
votes were there for things or making sure that everyone knew what the 
thought was behind and why we were doing certain things and just sort of 
following up and making sure that members were comfortable with whatever 
was going on 

And how did you become majority whip at that point? 

The speaker appoints 

But had anything led up to it at that juncture? 
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Well a lot of it is you know you re trying to build your team and always 
keeping your team m play and I think it was just a time that I needed to take 
on more leadership responsibilities and did so 

Because I ve noticed at times there isn t a majonty whip Is this correct 9 Is 

there always a majonty whip 9 

Always a majority whip 

OK Maybe it was just not listed 

Always a majonty and always a minonty 

So you were whip through the early nineties is that correct 9 Majonty whip 

Yes I was majority whip from the eighties until I left 

Until you left OK The Black Caucus too through this penod there s 

changes I would assume You talked about the early eighties and the group 

that was there at that point Talk about the role of the Black Caucus and also 

maybe its relationship with the Democratic Caucus 

Say that again 

Talk about the role of the Black Well let s start with that first through 
the eighties the role of the Black Caucus What was the focus 9 You 
mentioned some of the early eighties What were the changes m its focus and 
agenda 9 

Basically again as I indicated the Black Caucus did a lot of outreach into the 
African American community and taking on issues that were particularly 
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I was trying to think of some of the important to them You know the Martin 
Luther King [Jr ] holiday and some of those things were all part of that era 
But basically just overall making sure as policy s being developed that the 
concerns and the needs of African Americans were taken into consideration 
and were not harmed by some of the positions or some of the things that were 
occumng and that the outreach was there Affirmative action diversity 
family drugs all those things all become a part Education I mean all those 
things all became AIDS became an issue I mean all those things all are 
important and so the caucus sort of follows along and does that 

And there was the Hispanic Caucus and they do the same for the 
Hispanic community There s a Rural Caucus that does the same for the 
fanners 

And then there s the Women s Caucus too 

And the Women s Caucus that took on the issues of women and we went 
through a lot of different issues within the Women s Caucus and the 
leadership 

My understanding of the Women s Caucus too and you touched on this is 
that at first it sounds like it was more of a way to get together and socialize 
It was 

But then what changes with that through the eighties 9 



MOORE Well basically I don t think it ever really changed a great deal from it but 
initially they didn t even want to call it a caucus So one of the things that 
changed of course was the fact that it did become a caucus We first called it 
like the Tuesday Night Group or something because there was a feeling by 
some who will remain unnamed that it would be threatening to the male 
caucuses and stuff 

YATES But that changed right 9 The Women s Caucus did start supporting 
legislation and things like that 9 

MOORE Started bnnging things to it m the latter part of the eighties and looking at 
different things Well the first change was of course that it became a 
caucus which was big time for a minute from the Tuesday Night Group 
And it continued It grew It got 

[End Tape 4 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side A] 

YATES Let s just finish up talking a little bit about the Women s Caucus So talk 
about the change You said it went from Well first the membership 
changed or you would have had more members in the Women s Caucus 

MOORE Yes 

YATES What precipitated it becoming a caucus 9 

MOORE I think that the timing and I just think that more women coming in and the 
group growing larger and people wanting to look and do more and different 
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things did it Then the larger it became the more important it became for it 
not to just be a caucus Then we really began talking about different tilings 
and I think that I don t know if you 11 recall there was a confrontation 
between Bill Lockyer and Diane Watson 
I ve heard about it but give me your view of it 

It was one of those kind of things where he totally disrespected her in the 
sense that it was like m the middle of a hearing she was asking he said 
Everybody s sick of your babbling and you re just babbling on and on and 
there s no merit to what you re saying I mean I m not quoting him but the 
essence of what he said was something to that effect and it just annoyed 
every woman m the legislature I mean everybody was just really ticked off 
and so I think it was the first time we really took action to do anything about 
anything because it was so uncalled for and so out of place And I think that 
was one of the first real times when we really recognized that we really ought 
to be talking about and doing more 

I was trying to think of some of the other things and I 11 think of them 
I m just not thinking of them now 

I know we ve been going a while so after a certain point your brain starts to 
freeze 

But I 11 think over these and then things will come back to me 
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YATES OK Well why don t we leave off there and stop for now and schedule the 
next time to get together 
MOORE OK 
YATES Thanks 
[End of Tape 5 Side A] 
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[Session 4 October 1 2003] 

[Begin Tape 6 Side A] 

YATES Good morning 

MOORE Good morning 

YATES We were chatting as usual for a few minutes beforehand just to get you 
caught up on where we were because it s been a month since we saw each 
other last 

Sol thought we could Oh yes 
[Interruption] 

YATES OK Let s get started So like I said it s been a month so it s been a little 
while and we did wrap up talking some about the early years of the 
Women s Caucus I mean it wasn t even called the Women s Caucus at that 
point 

MOORE Right 

YATES And you were talking about one of the turmng points was when there was the 
incident between Bill Lockyer and Diane Watson which is fairly well 
documented but it s always good to hear another person s perspective 



And you were going to try to think of a few other things that you thought 
were significant with the caucus and one you just mentioned to me was 
about a waiver 

MOORE Yes There was a waiver that schools could use or school districts could use 
so that they could continue using buildings that were not earthquake safe or 
had not met the latest standards and the women agreed that that was not 
appropriate because it endangered the lives of children Legislators from 
both sides of the aisle were m agreement and it was another issue that we 
began to take on 

I don t know if I said from—and I can t remember from our last 
discussion—if we talked about that initially and you indicated a little bit in 
your lead in that we started off as just an informal group sort of a breakfast 
group and then we would move around from house to house and the idea 
basically was just to get to know one another socially not really talk politics 
or any of the issues 

But in the latter part of the eighties we began to recognize that there 
were issues that there were common grounds and so we then did begin to 
talk about some of the issues and some of the issues that we could agree 
upon and actually bills that were important to people we could sort of 
informally discuss or look at them 


YATES So at your meetings then you did start to talk some politics 
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A little bit We would do What began to happen emerged then was that 
we would do dinners at the individual members houses and so two 
legislators depending At the time it wasn t that many so I mean two 
would get together or three and prepare the dinner so we d actually do the 
cooking or whatever and then show up at one another s houses It just made 
it a lot nicer to be able to move around and to kind of see where everybody 
lived and just really to kind of spend time together and really be able to chit 
chat Those really I think made for stronger bonds and much closer bonds 
than had been before 

There was also I told you about the little informal group where there 
was a secret admirer 

Oh you did mention Yes Who sent roses 
Sent a rose to each Still continues today 
Right 

Initially we really didn t know who it was and then eventually we found 

out On Valentine s Day we all came together and it turned out to be Max 

who we all liked And he has continued to do that because he said he just 

thought it was extraordinary what women had to give up to come to be there 

and to do the things that they did 

Now remind me He was a staff person is that correct 9 

No actually he was a city manager for one of the smaller cities 
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OK What was his last name 9 Do you remember 9 

I can t remember I can t remember He might not want people to know he 
does it [Laughter] 

Well he must know by now that people do know right 9 
Some do yes 

In doing interviews with some of the other women legislators like Lucy 
Killea and Diane Watson and Marian Bergeson and Marilyn Ryan I m 
forgetting a few names Of course Marilyn Ryan was only in office for two 
terms But as I remember one of the catalyzing points that they mentioned 
was a bill that came up regarding childcare insurance Does that ring a bell 
with you 9 Maybe like late eighties 9 

Yes for the childcare centers where it went off the scale Yes I remember 
that That was another one 
Was that one too that kind of 

That would have been another one Those were all kind of centered around 
with the earthquake stuff and the childcare It was when the insurance rates 
became so It was during the McMartm I don t know if you recall what 
the McMartm was That was the child daycare center where they accused 
them of doing the Satamst stuff and all the things to kids 
Molestation 
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And all the molestation things and all those things began to come into play in 
insurance 

So insurance rates were going up 

Skyrocketing I mean just tripled and made it prohibitive for many of the 
small childcare facilities to get insurance almost ml It was almost 
impossible So yes we did rally behind that I had forgotten that 
In the case of that or the one you re talking about the waiver that existed for 
school buildings and deciding that that was a stance you should take what 
did you do or what happened 9 Did this come up at one of the group 
meetings and then one of you carried a piece of legislation 9 
Yes I think there was legislation and most I think may have signed on as 
co authors and really kind of pushed it m the various committees because by 
now we were all sitting on the committees that heard these bills and these 
issues and really kind of worked together to kind of get them through 
OK So that would have been through the processes you agreed pretty 
much I assume amongst yourselves or there may have been some 
dissenters 

Someone may have been carrying it Someone may have been carrying it 
anyway so we would have just been a natural support for it 
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And as a group because it isn t a very big group of people how much impact 
do you think that coalition had in terms of trying to help get something 
through 9 

I think it was important because anytime you have a bloc of votes and a bloc 
that was homogeneous in the fact that we were all the same sex certainly 
made a statement and clearly fellows kind of went along with it 

There were a lot of bills that a lot of times the women would like Some 
of the things would you know kind of get to be a little Where men kind 
of take one side and women the other and one was like the child support and 
things like that The guys are all m one place and the women are generally at 
another place 

I can remember with my bill on DNA and the 99 9 percent and the guys 
were still resisting doing it and the women recognized the importance of 
Tins is for Let me double check I assume for identifying 
Paternity 

Paternity Do you have it on that list 9 For the record we re looking at a list 
of bills 
Let me see 

It may not be on there 
It may not be 

OK So basically was this requiring DNA to be used to determine paternity 9 
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Yes It provided for it to be accepted as part of the [Inaudible 

So in that particular instance you re saying it was pretty clear cut of a 

gender 

Well 99 9 and so the women were strong And actually I carried it for the 
DAs [distnct attorneys] actually 

You know I think I did see a reference to that but now I can t remember if it 
was in there 
Or somewhere else 

Or somewhere else That s OK I can look it up 

Yes because I start looking at this and you lose my attention [Laughter] 
There are too many bills on there So you felt then again just to be I m 
repeating myself just a little bit That even though there weren t a lot of 

women m the legislature it still provided enough of The cohesiveness of 
that group could help to catalyze or move along legislation then 
I think so because by then there were what eight or nine of us or maybe 
even more 

Yes There might have been more 

And at the time when we first initially were coming in there was Marilyn 
Ryan When I first got there there was Manlyn Ryan Maxine Waters 
Terry Hughes and Leona Egeland m our house Then m the upper house it 
was Rose Aim Vuich and then Diane joined her 
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Yes Then of course you added a few people Bergeson came in and what 
about Sally Tanner 9 

Well those were the ones that were there Tanner and Bergeson came in 

with me Tanner Bergeson Jean 

Moorhead 9 

Moorhead Let s see That was 
That would have been maybe 80 82 m there 
Well we were elected m 78 
Seventy eight right 

And came in at the end of 78 So that would have been a big jump just 
there I mean it doubled the numbers m the senate from one to two 
[Laughter] 

From one to two Amazing isn t it And then of course a few more people 
joined Marilyn Ryan didn t return but you 

Yes well Marilyn Ryan was there for the first term that we were there and 
then reapportionment got her because then it would have been the eighties 
and 80 and doing the reapportionment 

Then let me see Then there were others that joined that group Marian 
La Follette then followed m that next round 

Now did you feel or Not feel but were all the women involved m the 


group or 
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No Well everybody came to the 
To your get togethers 

Became involved because remember it was just an informal social kind of 
event and then we later moved into doing other kind of things But for the 
most part all the women pretty much participated 

When you became more politically oriented in the sense of really deciding 
that you were going to take stances on issues were there some individuals 
who decided they didn t want to be part of that group? 

Not really I mean because the issues were just so clear cut I mean it was 
the kind of thing where there was basically no dissent I mean it was kind of 
clear cut issues that we could coalesce around and I think that was the 
general idea 

OK because I remember reading a few things that sounded like For 
example Carol Hallett wasn t as 
Carol Hallett was there 

Yes was not as interested from the little I read in being involved What was 
your impression? 

Well Carol Hallett at the time was leadership Remember she was the 
speaker so I mean the time that we had she didn t 
You mean she was minority leader 
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Yes That s what I meant the minority leader And she was only there one 
term with us or two I can t remember 
I think it s more than one but it wasn t long 

I mean she was only there with us I think it was only like one or two 
terms 

So the fact that she was minority leader made it more complicated it sounds 
like 

Right And at the time remember we were still just kind of informal and so 
she probably came to whatever the informal Because actually we started 
off as a breakfast and then it was the Tuesday Morning Group It wasn t a 
caucus Tuesday Morning Group And eventually it moved into becoming a 
caucus and a far more formal status and then we did the During the 
Women s Equality Month we did the Woman of the Year kind of thing and 
started doing that which was an outgrowth of the Women s Caucus 
So that s sort of the next stage 7 Do you see it sort of moving 
Well sort of Well we ve done that and so they still do that They still 
honor their Woman of the Year which became a part of that Women s 
Equality Month 

But I think for the most part as time moved on the guys moved on with 
it and clearly there was definitely a place for the women in the process So I 
mean there were a lot of things that led to it You think about all the war 
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stones that you hear and all the different things that were occurring I mean 
there were so many things Dons Allen wanted to play baseball with the 
softball team and some of the men said we didn t want any girls on the team 
and so forth 

YATES Oh really 

MOORE So I mean there were a lot of little breakthroughs that were necessary as a 
part of thing kind of m fun and tongue in cheek but there were a lot of 
things that the women came and I think we brought and added to the 
caucuses 

YATES Heanng you mention Dons Allen I m not sure why this tnggered this but I 
was remembenng too that Let s see Late eighties early nineties there 
was a discussion nght of splitting into a Democratic Women s Caucus and a 
Republican Women s Caucus and I can t remember if tins was tied to the 
Bergeson nomination 

MOORE Could have been because that was a real tough one especially because 

Manan was not only my classmate but she was my friend and I was on the 
nominating committee and did not support her nomination although I could 
have and would have had I felt that she was still operating as she always had 
as an independent and using her own judgment because she s very fair and 


YATES So what you re saying sounds like you thought there d been a change then 
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MOORE Well I thought that she wasn t necessarily going to be a free agent m the 
position so to speak 

YATES Now is that because of being affiliated with the Wilson administration or 
did you have other reasons to think that 7 

MOORE Well I thought that there would be certain ideological positions that may or 
may not have been hers that were a part of the administration that she might 
be compelled to operate under as the appointee So I was uncomfortable 
Let s put it like that 

YATES Yes It sounded like a really difficult situation 

MOORE It was It was very difficult for me and I felt really I was really tom I 
really tried to ask the questions that would get to what I was really looking 
for and didn t really get the answers I think I was really looking for 

YATES Now of course when you read articles and I always use that partly to give a 
juxtaposition because that s one interpretation 

MOORE You don t have to explain [Laughter] 

YATES Yes I keep referring to these articles that you always In that situation 
[you] read too that Willie Brown put a lot of pressure on people in the 
assembly to not support her as the appointee What was your feeling about 
what was going on in terms of his role in it and then of you and other 
members of the select committee 7 
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Actually I think that there was Willie gets a lot of credit that he probably 
doesn t deserve One of the things that made him a great leader was he 
respected the people that he put in positions to carry out and do what they felt 
was in the best interest and pretty much left them to do that I think that this 
is another case in point that he didn t really try to dictate it You could 
persuade him You could sway him to your side if you had the facts and the 
rules which I think is a different perception than many people really have of 
him 

So I think that we were pretty free to really look at this in the ways that 
we Whatever made it necessary for us to reach our comfort level m 
supporting whatever position we took and I think I felt pretty free to do that 
Now m terms of the impact this had on the Women s Caucus what are your 
thoughts on that 9 On Bergeson not being nominated 
Well I think that you know people use a lot of things to kind of 
I used the wrong word Appointed I guess 

Yes Well I think that as I indicated throughout her career she had been 
pretty independent and pretty The perception was that she was more than 
qualified having been a school board member for a number of years and then 
in the senate and then the assembly and really understanding the budget and 
all those kmd of issues that she was supremely qualified And I think that 
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that was all they wanted to take into consideration not her positions on 
various parts and how that would play a role in what we would do 

I mean there were just certain things that you knew that Certain 
positions that people couldn t take that would fly m the face of their party 
and other kinds of things I can remember when I was carrying the club bill 
for so many years the income tax that took away the business tax deduction 
from clubs that discriminated on the basis of race and color and creed and 
women basically discriminated on women because the others had been 
done 

And I remember Marian La Follette and the women s groups really going 
after her trying to push her She was on Rev and Tax at the time and I 
remember saying that she couldn t vote for that because I mean I just 
knew that she couldn t vote for it because her caucus and everybody else 
would go absolutely nuts But ultimately she did over the years but 
initially she couldn t There are just some things that All things being 
equal and all things being said there are just some things that are 
nonnegotiable and there are certain positions that we weren t comfortable 
with it that she was going to be able to take and I can t remember what they 
were at this point but 

YATES Yes So the Women s Caucus in terms of continuing as a cohesive group 


I guess what I m trying to get at is 
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Well we came back I mean it s like you have a sort of a I think that the 
ultimate ability of the caucus as a cohesive group far outweighed any 
individual episode and I think that ultimately that was what put it back 
together again 

OK So it sort of split apart at that point and then regrouped basically 
I think so 

OK Well let me switch gears here a little bit and touch on the two elections 
that occurred m the eighties 1986 and 88 and again it looks like you had 
no Democrat I m looking again at the [Secretary of State s] list It 
seems like these elections were pretty straightforward That s the 86 
primary It looks like Eric Givens the Republican candidate shows up for 
several elections 
Eric was a handsome young guy 

So what if anything would you say about those two elections if anything? 
Well I think that the 88 was probably a little dicey for me because that was 
during the time that I was going through the FBI sting that and 90 I guess 
because it took them forever to 
Come to some kind of conclusion? 

Exactly 

So here s the 88 election So basically it looks like in the primary you had 
no Democratic opponents and you had Erie Givens as your Republican and 
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then in 88 I mean—sorry—the general and 88 so between the primary 

and the general the probe began 

Yes 

But it still looks like your numbers are really good 

Oh yes This was 88 June and then the 

This is the primary yes 

And then the general 

And the probe happened m August of 88 

Right and everything broke then So that was a little concerning you know 
because you never know what s going to happen But it didn t have the 
impact that 

You thought it might have 
That it could have had 

Yes Well that leads into my next question which I ve mentioned to you I 
wanted to talk about was the 1988 FBI sting whatever you want to call it 
probe Shnmpgate It s called a number of different things 
Whatever you want to call it it was bad [Laughter] I call it terrible and 
horrible you know 

Well I want to get your observation Well more than your observations 
what your experience was what happened 
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MOORE I shall never forget it It was near tire ending of session where we have the 
long days where we stay and you know you go in session at ten o clock and 
it s ten o clock at night before you get out and you re there most of the day 
in and out And it was one of those kind of days and I remember one of my 
staff coming down saying that there was a guy in the office that wanted to see 
me when we got off the floor It was about nine thirty quarter to ten And I 
laughed I said 
YATES At night 

MOORE I laughed and I said You ve got to be kidding Who would want to see me 
on one of these kind of days 9 I said As soon as I get out of here I m not 
even coming back upstairs I m headed for home So he says Well I 
think you might want to talk to him and he hands me this card and it s an 
FBI So I said Well what does he want 9 He said Well I don t really 
know He didn t really tell us He said In fact we thought he was some of 
the Right to Life people you know because he had the right You know 
we used to always say they had the crew cuts and all that kind of stuff 
YATES I was wondenng if there was some legislation but it was just by appearance 
basically 9 

MOORE Well yes and they were always Right to Life bills you know and they re 

always there and so they thought that that s what it was But anyway he had 


showed them the FBI card 
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So I went m and I talked to some of the staff and I said Well I m going 
to go upstairs 

And they said ‘No you shouldn t do it without an attorney 
And I said Well why would I need an attorney? I don t have anything 
to hide So curiosity got me you know because I couldn t imagine what 
they would want to talk to me about So instead of going up I call up and so 
they put him on the phone and I said Let me ask you do I need an 
attorney? 

He said Well ma am I can t advise you on that 
And I said Well thank you very much and I hung up 
YATES So you had made a phone call? 

MOORE I called up to my office I called up to my office instead of going up because 
everybody had said don t go unless you have an attorney because even if 
you make an error or whatever they can always come back and say that 
You know they can get you for perjury 

So I m thinking all this stuff is so far fetched and it could never have 
anything to really do with me So I asked him what it was in regard to and 
he told me the bill number and of course I didn t remember from bill 
number 

Anyway so I then called a friend of ours who was going to act as my 
attorney and so he called up and called me back he said Don t go up he 
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said because they said they have a search warrant and they re going to 
execute it no matter what I told him that it wasn t necessary that you were 
willing to cooperate and they could see and use whatever they wanted to but 
I guess they wanted to use their thing So he had given them permission 
you know 

The attorney had to go ahead 

Yes to do whatever the wanted you now that they could go through So 
meanwhile they go through and they get all this stuff I don t have a clue 
Not a clue So for me I kept thinking they were going to say We re sorry 
We made a mistake We didn t mean you because I couldn t think of 
anything 

And at that point you still didn t know which bill they were referring to? 
MOORE Well they told me the bill number but I didn t know what it was 
and so I called my staff and I asked them to look it up and they told me what 
it was and so that didn t tell me anything because I couldn t think of 
anything unusual about the bill I mean it was a bill that had come to me 
through One of my staff was good friends with someone who had 

worked on Willie s staff who had given us the bill who said that it was a bill 
that would help Sacramento and minorities because it was an entry level bill 
and that it would create jobs about thirty five jobs 
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So it was a simple bill California had a bill that gave a tax exemption if 
you came in and you created new jobs and this was just under the threshold 
so it was tweaking it so it would meet the threshold which are things that 
you do all the time So it was not that unusual In fact it was so not unusual 
that the bill went through on consent calendar so nobody ever even really 
paid any attention other than the fact that it was a sting bill 

So anyway I went home that night still not knowing what it was but still 
thinking that everything was going to be all right because I still had nothing 
to hide didn t know anything and couldn t figure out anything that was 
wrong 

YATES At that point did you know that they were hitting other offices'? 

MOORE No I had no idea I had nothing You don t know anything So not until 
the next day did we find out that they had hit other offices and stuff like that 
then you know everybody in the capitol was starting to kind of put it 
together By then the reporters are trying to The reporters had no idea 
what was going on until the next day and so then they start trying to talk to 
you So my attorney told me not to talk to anyone and all that stuff the usual 
kinds of things 

So I went home and I was telling my husband and we were just trying to 
figure out And I could not figure out I could not think of a thing about it 
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So then I talked to my staff and he said we didn t have anything to hide 
Everything was according to the book you know and all that stuff 

Because the bill pretty much worked itself Some of the bills that you ve 
got to do a lot of stuff on and all this stuff This was just such a bill that 
everybody supports It s like apple pie and motherhood you know—creating 
jobs bringing in new jobs entry level jobs at a port 
So there was nothing suspicious about the business itself 7 
Nothing 

Or the route it came through 7 

No no no nothing at all That the company was moving here the company 
had been in business elsewhere and wanted to come into the port and had this 
shrimp business and stuff Because it was like they were coming from 
Mississippi or someplace like that and it was just a natural But what it is is 
they wanted to be able to take advantage of this business tax thing and they 
were just under the wire So no one really questioned it and I did so many 
things for minorities And so what we later found out was that they were 
hoping that the bill would go to Willie Brown because the kid was working 
m Willie Brown s office 
The one who 
Brought it to me 
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Yes And it looks like from my records it was first introduced in 86 Does 

that sound right 9 

First introduced it m 86 

But you were saying you think the route was then to Willie Brown 9 
Back then even That s where it first came in and then they came back two 
years later after it didn t get anywhere The bill didn t go anywhere I ve 
forgot what the reason was But it moved through but I can t remember 
what the reason was No it made it all the way through and then the 
governor vetoed it because he had been advised that it was a sting bill and for 
some other reason And I said Well whatever it was so when they 

came back to me in 88 I said Well let s fix it What was wrong 9 I m 
wanting to find out what the problem was what was the problem and then I 
said then let s just draft the bill in that manner 

This time coming back the young man that had worked for [John] 
Shahabian who worked for Dave Roberti was the intermediary and I guess 
he was the one that was caught in the sting in the first place 
Yes I guess he was approached right by the FBI 9 

Well he had gotten caught the last time and then was cooperating this time 
around and trying to engage everybody in it which is another thing the 
reason that I think that stings are kind of unfair You ve got one side 
knowing what it is and having their life on the line and it s trying to entrap 
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other folks into doing what they did and I really think that that s what 
happened with my staff 

But nevertheless they came back the second time and I did the same 
thing went through the same thing and I said You guys have to work it 
because I ve got too many other things that are important and this is a simple 
slam dunk kind of bill Just work the bill 
When you say work it are you talking about your staff? 

My staff My staff just sort of following up doing whatever is necessary on 
it because I wasn t going to be You know it was a bill that had a life of 
its own The mam thing to us was that the governor vetoed it for a reason 
Fix the reason that the governor vetoed it and let it go and it was you know 
slam dunk You know it goes through again through the various 
committees on consent and that s what we did 

Little did I know all the things that were going on behind it and all the 
money that was being made People went to breakfasts I think that one 
of the things they wanted to get Frank [Hill] on was that he had gone to 
breakfast and got $5 000 for breakfast None of those things did I do 
That was described as honoraria 

It was honoraria and all that none of which I got which I guess these days I 
think thank goodness you know 
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But it was those kind of things and I never really And they were 
wearing a wire they were wearing a tape and I remember the guy stopped 
me outside 

When you say they are you talking about 
The FBI 

The FBI undercover 

The FBI people were wearing The people whose company was supposed 
to Because it was supposed to have been the young man s company I 
mean his parents a family owned business that they were moving here and 
then he came back the second year because he said that they had worked out 
all the problems and now he was taking it over for his father and was actually 
going to open it here which was fine So I said well we 11 just do it and will 
fix you know whatever Because when Roberti s staff came to see me 
he raised the same question and stuff like that So I didn t even I only 
had maybe a couple conversations with him which was all the better for me 
in the long run 
With the undercover 

With the people and stuff because basically they met with my staff and my 
staff did the work with them 

I remember two significant things that kind of came out of it was the first 
year when they had come I can t remember whether it was the first year 
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or the second year The first year I believe it was They had made a 
political campaign contribution of $5 000 to my campaign and I remember 
coming in and the guy asking me was it enough First of all I didn t even 
know they d made a contribution so I certainly didn t care how much or 
whatever So I said what you would naturally say if somebody s telling you 
that they gave you a contribution and you don t know anything about it I 
said I m sure whatever you gave was enough Well when you take it in 
the context of all this other stuff I mean that s kind of an odd statement 

But just the way he said it made me uncomfortable and so I called my 
treasurer and I said What kind of contribution did they make 9 So they 
said it was $5 000 I said Well send it back I said because we don t 
need it and he makes it sound like he thinks it s why I m doing this bill 
So it wasn t the amount so much it was the way 

It was the way he said it I mean it was like Am I paying you enough for 
this bill 9 or whatever it was And so I called my staff and I told them to 
send it back 

Well m dealing with this stuff they thought that I had figured it out or 
that somebody had told me and that s why I sent it back and they were trying 
to figure out who told me that it was a sting 
So the FBI thought 
Yes that somehow I had gotten 
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That you had a clue 

That I had some kind of a clue which I had no clue other than the fact that 
the guy made it sound like he was thinking that it was tied to my carrying the 
bill which it was not The jobs and creating the jobs for the folks was what 
was tied to me and it was the kind of bill that just about all the Democrats 
would support You know what I mean 9 It wasn t anything unusual or 
anything that would have needed any land of Some bills just sail through 
the legislature You hear about all these people that lobby one side or the 
other and that kind of stuff It was not that kind of bill It was a You 
know as I said like apple pie and ice cream We try to create jobs for folks 
when we can and especially entry level positions we re going to help 
underserved communities and that kind of thing 

Anything up till the point where the probe happens that you can think of that 
provides context to this whole situation 9 
Not a thing 

Other than what you ve just told me 

Other than the fact that we think that there was an attempt Later of 
course it all comes out that [Patrick J ] Pat Nolan had set it all up in terms of 
trying to make it look like that Willie and them were on the take and he had 
actually called them in and that s how they all got m 
Oh I didn t know that 
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There s a story to that effect that Pat Nolan was the one that ultimately was 
the one that had called them in on the Democrats were taking all this money 
right and left and this kind of stuff And who gets caught*? Pat Nolan He s 
the one that [Inaudible] 

I was going to say wasn t he part of the group that got targeted 9 
He s pail of the group that ended up in jail as a part of it And they left 
money for Willie outside as a Cash money for one of Willie s events that 
they returned of course 

Well you know and the funny thing because I ve heard that before and I 
was rereading an article again and they were saying that the FBI never 
acknowledged that that happened 

Yes they tried not to but we know that it did and where it came from 

It did happen 

Oh it actually happened 

They stuck like an envelope with a bunch of money 

Under Ins door for the event and which They can t take cash 

Right So m terms of You said Pat Nolan then was sort of a key person 

in terms of this 9 

Right because like Frank and none of the other guys really knew what it was 
all about And part of the thing is that for years people got honorariums for 
going to speak at various things so nothing was really out of order It was 
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just how it all got played up and stuff you know Of course everybody says 
no one s worth $5 000 for breakfast right 9 But yet there were a number of 
folks that had gotten large honorariums for speaking at various events and 
places and there were these large honorariums that people generally got 
So what happened 9 You were describing how you first found out about the 
fact that the FBI were there You went home talked to your husband 
And my son 

Then how did things start to play out 9 

And then you know the other thing it was horrible for me because it was 
my son s senior year in high school and to see his mom spread all over the 
paper and all that kind of stuff But he said something to me he said 
Mom he said first thing he said you don t have to worry about me 
he said because I know you would never do anything dishonest But I 
remember him telling me he said But the first thing you need to do is stop 
reading those newspapers he says because you know they never tell the 
truth I raised a skeptic son 
Or [they ve] got one version 

Right Right and that You know it s not true and he said so I don t even 

know why you let it upset you Just don t read it 

Yes 
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It s still painful But anyway so to make a long story short they interviewed 
every staff person that had ever worked for me even people who had retired 
and moved to Minnesota I got a call from one of my secretaries who had 
moved to Minnesota that the FBI was [Inaudible] So I mean of course 
everybody they talked to said wonderful things about me I can remember 
some of the folks They talked to Edison and a lot of the utilities because 
that was part of my committee and I remember one guy said that Bob 
Foster told them that if there were a line up that I d be number eighty nine m 
the line you know out of ninety or whatever you know to ever really try to 
shake down anybody you know for anything I just never had to do any of 
that and I never did that kind of stuff 

Part of what happened was I think my staff got caught up m it 
Now did two of your staff members get indicted 7 
One 

One did OK 

The one that was friends with the guy that Both of them got indicted 
With the Willie Brown Those two 

With the Willie Brown staff and I really think that he was entrapped I think 
he saw where all these other folks Paul and all the other folks were getting 

Paul Carpenter you re talking about 7 
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MOORE Paul Carpenter All the other folks were getting in and getting all this and I 
wasn t getting anything and he tried to negotiate for me and then he was 
running for something and he got a campaign contribution from them But I 
really think that it stemmed from the FBI really making it available so that it 
wasn t like he was What do you call it 7 Extorting it 
YATES Actively pursuing it 
MOORE Right Right Right But it was 
YATES Extorting is a stronger word but extortion 

MOORE Well and that s what it was that he was like extorting it from them It was 
more like they became friendly with the folks and that he was running for 
office And one of the things is of course the people who generally support 
you are the people that you support The people that you do carry bills for 
and stuff are the people who show up at your fund raisers and things like 
that So it s a tiny line between actively looking for it and actually receiving 
it And it goes back to the whole thing with the guy telling me that you 
know was the contribution enough and my feeling that he was putting a 
great deal of stock into what I did for him and tying it very closely to the 
campaign contribution which in no way was the reason that I was doing it 
YATES How long did it go on 7 I mean I can read the papers or whatever 


MOORE Two years 

YATES So it did go on for two years 
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On and on and on 1990 is when they finally called me like during the 
month of October and I can remember talking to my parents and I got a call 
I was m my office and actually I was talking to Alice Huffman I 11 never 
forget There re some things you just never forget right 9 And I got a call 
from 

You said Alice Hoffman 9 

Huffman 

Huffman 

Yes And I said I just got a call Oh I remember Mark Gladstone with 
the [Los Angeles] Times called and I d known Mark He had done a number 
of stones for me And he said that the FBI is getting ready to release a 
statement indicating that there was no criminal charges and that I was not 
going to be criminally charged and he said And I know she wants to say 
something after she s had to be silent all these years because I couldn t talk 
to the press My attorneys wouldn t let me talk to the press And Bobbie 
Metzger who was my press person had promised me that once this was all 
done I could do whatever I wanted to because I said I was going to sue the 
world you know the whole bit 

So Mark told all this to my AA [administrative assistant] down here and 


told them all this and he said Tell her to check it out and then call me 
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back But I knew that they were going to indict Tyrone [Netters] because 
my attorney had called me and told me 
YATES That was your staff person'? 

MOORE That was my staff person They were getting ready to indict him which was 
the good news/bad news part of the deal So I told my staff Oh forget it 
He s just trying to get me to call him back because they re going to indict 
Tyrone and he s just trying to get a statement out of me and I said I don t 
buy that 

So Alice was there and she said I do She says Look It s been two 
years It s about time they finally let you go and didn t Harlan tell you that 
this was the year that they were going to do it? Harlan Braun was my 
attorney incidentally 
YATES OK 

MOORE So I called Harlan and he was in court so I couldn t find him for him to call 
so I called Bobbie Metzger who was my press person m Sacramento and she 
says I 11 check it out and 111 call you right back She said Don t get on 
the phone Don t do anything 111 call you right back 

Two minutes later she called me back She said It s true She said 
I ve got the statement in my hand So she read it to me and so just 
everything broke loose in the office because everybody you know had been 
waiting for so long for this to come 
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So I remember calling my parents and how excited my dad and my mom 
were when I called them 
And you must have felt a great sense of relief 

I did I called my husband I mean it was just I mean because you 
know you go through tins This is October I m in an election year too and 
the whole bit 
And it s two years 

Two years with this hanging over your reputation and everything Although 
you know it s not true and most of the people that are close to you know that 
it s not true it s still theie no matter what 
Yes it s hanging there 

And I remember Sally Tanner telling me she said I called her I had to 
call everybody you know because this was happening 

So anyway that was how I found out I never got a thing from the FBI 
nothing 

Oh really No official statement 9 

Nothing official Only the press release indicating that there was never 
They tell me that I was lucky because most of the time they don t even do 
that 

Hold on one second I just have to turn this over 


[End Tape 6 Side A] 
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[Begin Tape 6 Side B] 

YATES Sorry I interrupted you 

MOORE That was basically The bottom line was that you never get anything 
You never get an apology You never get anything that they ve wrecked 
your life or dragged you over the coals and all those things I mean there 
were so many things that happened I had to testify in court when they did 
[Joseph B ] Joe Montoya because Joe Montoya actually ended up going and 
doing time 

YATES So you testified m that particular case you said 9 

MOORE I was subpoenaed and testified It didn t help their case much except the 

only thing they asked me that might have hurt Joe was basically that I never 
got any honorarium for speaking for Because he got one of those big 
honorariums that I never received and that kind of stuff 

YATES Did you have to testify in any of the other cases 9 

MOORE That was the only case that I testified in He was the first the first one that 
went up that Ed Levy had done and stuff I remember him asking me did I 
know him and I said No I certainly know about you The attorney 

YATES Ed Levy 

MOORE The U S attorney yes That was his first question to me and everybody in 
the audience of course laughed I said I think everybody in the capitol 
knows who you are But it was a very trying time and it was just horrible 
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and I don t wish it upon anybody and I think it s one of the most 
unconstitutional things that our government does 

I remember the other thing that was significant and one of the worst 
things that I think can happen to individuals was I went before the Grand 
Jury because I had a choice of going or not going because you can t take an 
attorney and you go on your own and you re cross examined by the U S 
attorney 

So just clarify The Grand Jury was looking into the whole 

There was a Grand Jury a federal Grand Jury that was looking into it and 

was handing down the indictments So I went before the Grand Jury and I 

was supposed to be there for a couple of hours and I remember that I went m 

like at nine o clock m the morning and it was almost four thirty when they 

finished 

So you were questioned that entire time 7 

That entire day They started by trying to play something and they were 
saying that I was trying to do it because I was trying to get m good with 
Willie Well I was certainly glad that was the beginning of the question 
because there was nothing further from the truth I didn t have to get in good 
with Willie I was in good with Willie So I would never do anything so I 
knew They said that I said that on the tape and I said Well you re 
going to have to play the tape for me because I know I didn t say that I 
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would never say anything like that because there s nothing further from the 
truth 

So they had taped some of your conversations'? 

Yes when the guy came and met me in the hall He met me in the hall and 
he said that He caught me coming off the floor and he introduced 
himself and I didn t remember him and all this and so he went through and 
he said that he had come to the [Inaudible] And so he goes through this 
thing and Some of the people that they interviewed were very funny 
some of my friends that came back and later told me what 
Who were interviewed for the Grand Jury? 

Who were interviewed by the Grand Jury and the FBI because the FBI went 
all over the country again as I said 

But at any rate you re into this thing and I said You re going to have 
to play this tape So they bnng out the tape and they re playing the tape 
and I said You got that I m saying that from this 9 I said I can t even 
understand what it s saying let alone being able to do a contract So I could 
see all the Grand Jury people nodding their head with me Nobody could 
understand what they said 

Well they said we have some equipment that s going to enhance it 
and we 11 have that after lunch Why don t you go to lunch 
So it was slightly garbled or it was just not clear 


YATES 
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It was not clear 

what all the words were*? 

Just wasn t clear So anyway they came back with the enhanced tape and it 
was nothing like what they said—which they had actually transcribed and 
actually had in this transcription I said This is absolutely untrue This is a 
fantasy So you know I had an audience by then I had the Grand Jury on 
my side so they were agreeing with me I said This makes absolutely no 
sense There s nothing in here that even vaguely resembles what you said 
and I know that I would never say anything like that I said There are just 
some things that you know that you would say or sound like something you 
would say This doesn t even bear any resemblance to anything that I would 
ever say under any circumstance I know that I did not say this And I 
know that I didn t 

So anyway at the end of the day you still don t know what they re going 
to do and what they re going to say but tins was just pnor to them actually 
not doing anything 

But they interviewed one of the Korean grocers It just shows you how 
I can remember all this because so many things were happening but the 
Korean [American] Grocers Association [of California] gave me a campaign 
check for $5 000 and it bounced and this was all dunng this time So we 
called them up and all this kind of stuff so they had to give me another 
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check So they became the Because why were they giving me all this 
money? Because you have to show the things that are coming through and 
then you show another check a different number 
YATES That you reported 

MOORE Five thousand All this stuff was all reported so they called them in And I 
had gone to Korea with the Women s Caucus from NCSL National Council 
of State Legislators—their Women s Caucus We had been invited by the 
Korean government to the first women elections in Korea so we had gone to 
that 

So the FBI put together that I got these checks I went to Korea and all 
these things making some kind of tie that I was getting some kind of money 
from the Koreans because I had these two $5 000 checks and the trip to the 
thing 

So they called in Mr Kim who owned a grocery store in my district 
whom I had gotten to know fairly well and he says Gwen he says they 
called me in he said and they want to know why I give you so much 
money He said I tell them I said I give you money from our thing but 
we only give her $5 000 because she great lady That s all we give her We 
give $5 000 


And they said Well no you gave $10 000 
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He said No He said Our check bounced and we only give $5 000 
Then they wanted to know how I got to Korea Did they send me to Korea 9 
And he said ‘No she have her own ticket 

I mean it was just the things that the FBI did and just how long they were 
in trying to pursue because I had a bill that they called the sake bill that 
would have allowed a lesser liquor license because I had the Sorrentmo 
Market in my district which sells Italian You know foods from Italy 
vanous kinds of oils and olive oils and things like that In addition it s a 
deli And so the owner who was the mayor of Culver City called me He 
said Gwen I have a lot of people that come m that would like to buy 
cordials from the old country but it s not worth it to me to have a full 
fledged liquor license So we made the license if you sell food and other 
dry goods you could have just the cordials for the thing and it made a lot of 
sense to me He said I have a lot of older people that never go m liquor 
stores so I wouldn t be taking money from anybody else And you could 
only sell from the country of your origin 

And actually he had talked to Jay and asked Jay who was over the ABC 
board and the ABC guy had brought it to me as well 
YATES I m sorry Alcohol and Beverage 

MOORE [Department of] Alcohol and Beverage Control so I mean so it had come 


that way They tied that and tried to make it stick that what was at stake was 
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tied to this Korean bill because I had gotten this money and all this stuff So 
it just demonstrates how far they went to try to 
To make a connection 

to really make a connection how far fetched it was But in the long run 
after it was all said and done it left me somewhat skeptical of a lot of things 
that I see happening because I can understand how people who get caught up 
in a circumstance which they have no control and it actually made me stop 
believing that where there s smoke there s fire because clearly m this 
instance there was none 

But I had a lot of help from a lot of people Yvonne Burke started off as 
one of my attorneys and was very helpful And it just so happened that the 
law firm she was working for was the person who was the U S attorney at 
the time I mean there were so many circumstances in this case 
With bizarre connections 

He goes to work in Washington and so they then felt that she had a conflict 
of interest because 
Oh I see 

the former U S attorney in Sacramento went to work for her law firm out 
of their Washington office and she s in their L A office and therefore there 
is 

Conflict of interest 
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Yes So she had to resign 

Well what impact do you think it had on your ability to do things while you 
were serving as a legislator m that period? 

I think that thankfully I 11 say that my colleagues and the people m 
Sacramento that I had to do business with knew me well enough not to 
believe anything so I don t think that it had that much of an impact on my 
ability to do things 

But I think that for the general public who never gets to hear all of the 
story there may always be some kind of cloud that maybe I did do 
something A lot of people didn t understand what it was And especially it 
got very confusing to people after it was made very clear that I had returned a 
check you know so a lot of people couldn t understand what I was being 
accused of doing 

Did you find that you were having to explain yourself a lot to constituents or 
to the public at large? Well you said you weren t supposed to talk to the 
press so that s one thing 

So I didn t talk to the press Then you know like I said a lot of the people 
just the people that helped over the years and stuff like that In fact a very 
funny story I had one Republican Anglo man in the district who used to call 
all the time and he would call on Martin Luther King s birthday just to be 
sure we were working before it became a holiday [Laughter] He became 
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one of my most outspoken and strongest supporters and he told someone he 
told one of the press or somebody that was [Inaudible] that he didn t agree 
with me on anything He said but he knew that I was hard working m 
everything I did that I believed in and that I had done a number of good 
things He said but having said all that the one thing he did know was that I 
was no crook [Laughter] So there were a lot of folks that really stood up for 
us and we were very grateful for that 

But it was a hard time and it s something that people should not have to 
go through particularly if you ve not done anything And for me the hardest 
thing was trying to figure out what I was supposed to have done see because 
they never tell you It was the Hobbs Act and it s racketeering and all those 
things so everything s in a very broad category so you don t have any idea 

We even hired a pnvate detective to see if they could find anything that I 
could have done and they couldn t come up with anything Hired one of the 
best We did a lot of things just to try to figure out what it was I took a he 
detector test so we would have all that stuff Of course I passed that with 
flying colors you know So I mean it was just out there but we just never 
really Because they just kept Everything was just sort of not 
happening 

You know there were a lot of people that were pulling for me I 
remember I got a call from Mel Levine who was He said he was m the 
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cloakroom m Congress and he was reading USA Today where it said that I 
had And he said he just let out this loud yell in the cloak He forgot 
where he was He let out this loud yell and the people came running into the 
cloak room and it was because he had just read where they had finally 
cleared me But you know there were a lot of people that gave me a lot of 
support 

So that s the FBI story as best I can think of it unless you ve got some 
other questions 

No I think I wanted to just hear what you had to say and you ve answered I 
think most of the questions I can think of at the moment If I think of 
anything else 

Well the one thing was that I just kept hoping that they were going to come 
back and tell me that they had made a mistake and that never happened The 
next day I thought it Maybe the next week Every day I kept thinking that 
that eventually that they would know that they didn t really want to talk to 
me but it never happened 
But it didn t happen 
Never happened 

Well having gone through that experience and also seeing what happened to 
Joe Montoya for example and Alan Robbins and Paul Carpenter and Frank 
Hill and just to talk on a larger level was there a problem that needed to be 
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addressed in terms of people accepting money from groups and being 
influenced by them*? It s sort of back to this whole issue of the role of 
lobbyists 

MOORE Well not to the extent that this You know part of the political process is 
that campaign contnbutions are a very real part of political life and to the 
extent that campaign contributions are made they re generally not given to 
you by people who don t agree with you or people who you have nothing in 
common with So there s always going to be that appearance that there is the 
possibility of quid pro quo People support you because you support issues 
that they re interested in which again has got to look like a quid pro quo so 
either there s got to be total public finance and no money from outside or 
you re going to have what appear to be potential conflicts of interest and it s 
as simple as that 

I don t think that one influences the other because if you believe in 
certain things you know What could be any cleaner and clearer than 
trying to create jobs for a community I mean and then to get a contribution 
from someone who was trying to have that done I think there re some things 
that have been done where you can t take it during a legislative year or 
whatever but you take it after so it still looks like you had it to look forward 


to 
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Yes there was the issue of Are you refemng to off campaign years and 
the amount of hind raising that was going on 7 

Right And there always was a lot of fund raising that was being done during 
the year when there were a lot of issues and stuff But again the people 
that 11 support you labor and various groups support the Democratic goals 
and stuff Education things like that are generally the things that we all are 
for and so campaign contributions are gomg to come that direction 
What role do you think it plays m the fact that campaigns have become so 
expensive also 9 You have to have a lot more money 
Well California campaigns have always been expensive probably the most 
expensive in the country 
But they ve dramatically 
They have gone up dramatically 
increased 

But there s also been the caps that have been put on on how much you can 
raise and how much you can transfer and those kind of things which have 
kind of changed a lot of the way that campaigns are run and the soft money 
that comes through the parties and some of that and even that is changing 
now under the new federal laws So it s always gomg to be a problem unless 
you are totally funded 


YATES Public funding 
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MOORE Yes Also the other tiling is that one of the other things that we were 

attempting to do was to be sure that You know the press and some of the 
others are going to have to step up and make time available for elections and 
so that people Because the biggest expenditure of course is television 
and media kind of advertising and that kind of stuff And to the extent that 
they re not a part of the process Because one of the things that we were 
looking at was to try to make that a part of whatever went on some way of 
makmg some kind of public availability which would also cut down on the 
needs of campaign funds to the level that they had been sought in the past 

YATES Well you mentioned the fact that honoraria played a part in this sting 

operation How much of a problem do you the think the issue of honoraria 
and gifts is part of all of this 7 

MOORE Well you know gifts Everything you ve got to report and I mean even 
if it s the junk that people give you with their name stamped all the way 
across it and all that kind of stuff it still looks bad Even meals you know 
because you go to these fund raising They tell you that ten of your 
constituents are going to be there so you go to the event and none of your 
constituents are there and only about five other legislators show up Then 
they allocate the amount of that reception to the five that were there So you 
may go to a reception and find out later that there was $200 ascribed to your 
name for a reception where you neither ate or drank 
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So a lot of folks finally got sophisticated So you d go to these events 
and you don t pick up your name tag so then they can t tell that you were 
there and so you don t get it ascribed to you So a lot of folks began doing 
things like that 

With honoraria I assume you know how much you re being offered to give a 
speech or whatever 

Oh yes or to serve on a panel or to do those kinds of things or to give the 
luncheon speech at an event or something like that yes So it vanes 
So it sounds like in a way it s a personal judgment deciding what seems 
appropriate in terms of how much they re giving you for something For an 
honoranum I m thinking 

Right and some of them are huge and some are not I ve known people to 
get $10 000 for a breakfast lunch or whatever and it might have been 
appropnate depending on the size of the luncheon and if they sold tickets to 
the luncheon and that kind of stuff then it may be justified But generally 
that s not what happens you know People get a couple thousand or a 
thousand or something like that 
It s only a few individuals who might get that much 

Yes but it just depends on what the circumstance is but believe me I do not 
think that that really influences what one does 
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Well of course in 1990 first the legislature had this ethics bill and then that 
bill only went into effect when Proposition 112 5 was passed and that banned 
honorana and limited gifts provided stricter ethical guidelines and required 
an ethics course every year So what s your take on I guess first the fact 
that that went through and then what happened 

Well first of all there s no doubt that it was going to go through because 
even before the sting even before any of the other things that occurred 
people always see politics as dirty and anything that s designed or allegedly 
designed to clean up politics the general public goes for 
So regardless of the sting you think this was something that was popular at 
the time 9 

Well I mean California s had more reform and campaign reform We 
were the first state to really require reporting under Proposition 9 6 and do all 
the reporting and the kind of stuff that we do Many of the states that 
surround us and some of the sting activities like in Arizona and some of these 
other places they didn t even have to report cash California s the first one 
that made it illegal to accept cash over $99 None of the other states did that 
So how necessary do you think this really was this particular bill and 
proposition 9 


1 Proposition 112 (June 1990) state officials ethics salaries 
1 Proposition 9 (June 1974) financial disclosures and limitations affecting 
political campaigns public officials and lobbyists 
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Well I think that an area that had not been addressed was the honorariums 
and the gifts Of course gifts were limited too had already been limited 
This further limited them You know it made people feel good You know 
you do it 

And what form did this ethics course or traimng take in reality 9 I mean 

there s this required course but then what does that mean 9 

Well they actually do a course and you really have to go to it and it kind of 

takes you through the campaign law what it is and these kind of tilings and 

what you can and you cannot do and what you re supposed to do the 

reporting procedures and some of those kind of things so it s a legitimate 

class 

So it was helpful in some ways 9 
I guess 

Yes but sort of one more thing to 

One more thing to do and one more thing to make it look as though things 
were much worse than they really are 
OK Well we can move on to another topic 
Thank you [Laughter] 

Because you re probably 

Well it s probably about twelve o clock 

It is How long do you want to go 9 Do you want to go a little longer or 
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MOORE Why don t we try to wind it down We can start winding it down now 
YATES OK I won t leave the subject completely but I m going to move away from 
it Why don t we talk about the 1990 election 
MOORE OK 

YATES And talk about it in terms of the timing of everything with the FBI sting 
MOORE Still hanging over my head and it was October I think that I actually was 
cleared 

YATES So just before the November election 
MOORE Just before the November election 

YATES And what did you do if anything to address it while you were campaigning? 

MOORE Actually it never really came up much I don t think 

YATES Here are the names of That s the pnmary and here s the general 

MOORE Yes I don t think I ever saw Angela Mane Vernon 

YATES That s the other Democrat 

MOORE Yes Who got four votes [Laughter] I didn t remember that one 
YATES Oh 4 percent Is that what she got? 

MOORE No Four 
YATES Four votes? 


MOORE Yes and [1 01] 

YATES So how were you feeling about that election going into it? 
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Probably very good I mean I still hated the notion of all the things that were 
going on and you re always a little bit leery whenever you go into an 
election but once you see the field we had to feel pretty good about it And 
even with Eric Givens again we had a lot of support I had a lot of 
Republican support and stuff people who d supported me over the years so 
we were pretty comfortable with what we had 

So did that come up as an issue at all during the campaign in terms of 
I think there was one person that raised it or one of my people that ran 
against me but it wasn t anything serious and I think that ultimately we 
Actually I don t really think it was a real problem 
Then to wrap up let me ask you about the 92 election because 
reapportionment has gone into effect and the district is now-—you go from 
the Forty ninth—now it s called the Forty seventh Assembly District 
Yes 

What impact did that have on your district in terms of 
Well lines wise it changed I think I lost the Marina as a part of the district 
or at least part of it I can t remember if I lost it then or later and got it back 
I can t remember And I picked up parts over here where we are now This 
part of the area I picked up parts of Hancock Park and that kind of stuff that 
I did not have before and going down into a little bit of the Hoover district 
but I kept And then I picked up more of the airport going towards parts 
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of Westchester a little bit more of that It actually didn t have that big of 
impact 

Yes So demo graphically it stayed fairly similar 9 

Pretty much so and the racial composition remained pretty close I think 

Those are the [Secretary of State] statements You had Erie Givens again 

He showed up it looks like for three at least three of your campaigns but 

you still earned strong 

Oh yes I can t remember This is 86 

Oh I m sorry Hold on That s why I grabbed the wrong year My 
apologies Just a second Here s 90 I was showing you the wrong one 
That s 90 there I guess I don t have 92 nght here I m not finding it 
quickly 

Well obviously it did have some impact because he got 21 percent of the 
vote 

I don t know why I don t have the Secretary of State s Statement Here s the 
results from the general election for Oh I m sorry Again that s 90 
Let me see that one 

Yes go ahead I m sorry Here s 92 I knew I had it in here There s 92 
Well I guess they said it here 
Safe Democratic distnet 
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MOORE Gwen Moore s constituents didn t believe she was involved in the now 

infamous shnmp[scam] [case] even though she earned the FBI sponsored 
bill that served as the [centerpiece of the investigation] Neither did the 
[authonties who] announced just before the election that Moore had been 
cleared of any wrongdoing Two of her former aides however were 
indicted 7 No it was only one of mine 
YATES Here s 92 I Finally found it 
MOORE OK Let me see it 
YATES Here s 92 

MOORE Let s see Who was Oh Jonathan Leonard who still runs every year 
YATES For that district? 

MOORE Yes 

YATES So a few more candidates Not really though Just one or two still So the 
distnet changes slightly geographically Demographics don t change too 
much 

MOORE Yes 
YATES OK 
MOORE I guess not 

YATES Well unless you have anything to add about that one it s about a little after 
noon Do you want to stop at this juncture? 


2 7 California Journal December 1990 p 603 



MOORE Let s stop 

YATES OK Sounds good It s been an m depth session so it s a good place to stop 
[End Tape 6 Side B] 


[Session 5 October 17 2003] 

[Begin Tape 7 Side A] 

YATES Good morning It is a good morning still 9 Yes It s a little after eleven on 
the 17 th What I wanted to do before picking up where we left off last time 
was to get your observations on the recent recall of Governor Davis and the 
election of Arnold Schwarzenegger to become governor And for the record 
the election was on October the 7th So what I thought first is just ask you 
generally what were your thoughts when the recall effort began 9 
MOORE Well I really think it wasn t about the recall I think it s about 2004 and the 
presidential election I actually was one that didn t think that it would pass 
as I think 

YATES You mean the petitions wouldn t be valid 9 
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MOORE That is the petitions would be I didn t think they would gather enough 
signatures for it to be valid and I think most or many people felt the same 
way Obviously it turned out differently and it became valid 

I think it s a terrible approach to government I think that it is actually an 
assault on democracy I think that the process is clear that you have an 
election and if the person wins that he serves out the tenn unless there is 
some obvious malfeasance or some cause for removal other than the fact that 
the party that they are affiliated with Sol think that it sets a very dangerous 
precedent so to speak 

YATES That was one question I wanted to ask you or tie into this which is that 
California s requirements for recalling an elected official are not terribly 
stringent They re fairly loose—my understanding—as compared to other 
states What do you think needs to be done or should be done regarding the 
ability to recall officials 9 

MOORE Well I think that there are a couple of things When the recall process was 
established with Hiram Johnson there was the belief that the citizens would 
actually be the recall not recognizing that in later years that gathering 
signatures would become a cottage industry and that people do it just to be 
doing And it s been very clear that people will sign anything You know 
the studies that were done in parking lots where people signed away the Bill 
of Rights to repeal the Bill of Rights and a variety of other things without 
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reading even what they were doing So it s not always the best or actually 
the will of the people when it s done 

Other states have some criteria that must be met in order to establish a 
recall which really centers around malfeasance m office or things that one 
would think would go with actually a recall movement and perhaps that s 
what needs to happen here in California 

From what I understand too the number of signatures required is actually 

fairly low when you look at the population of the state 

Well there are some people that are looking at it and think that the secretary 

of state erred m allowing the simple process of what normally goes for 

governor or to apply when the requirement should have been the same 

requirement of the signatures to get on the ballot where you would have had 

to get a percentage 

You mean for an initiative*? 

Exactly Where you would have had to get a large percentage of signatures 
to get onto the ballot and there s some question about whether the secretary 
of state erred or not which when you read the law it seems that there is a 
great possibility that he did 

Once the recall did become official it became certified that it could go ahead 
in early August at that point what did you think might happen 9 
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Well I still was hopeful that Californians are generally fair minded and 
would reject it for what it was an assault on democracy and not recall the 
governor and let him serve out his term But given the amount of money and 
the star power that came into it obviously that was not to be the case 
What do you think Governor Davis could have done if anything at that point 
to hold on 9 

Probably not much differently than he did I think that the Democratic Party 
And I think that we didn t run the kind of campaign that we probably 
should have and could have 
When you say we you mean the Democrats 9 

The Democratic Party I think that our message kind of got confused The 
issues I mean trying to say no on the recall and yes on [Cruz M ] 
Bustamante made it confusing for people especially if they decided that they 
really liked Bustamante then why should they vote no 
On the recall 

Yes The Democrats initial strategy of having no one m the race was 
probably as good a one as possible because it would certainly have made it a 
lot easier to focus and keep the thing going So I think that a lot had to do 
with the poor campaign that was run by the Democrats as well 
You just mentioned money and star power m connection to the race Why 
else do you think Schwarzenegger was able to succeed 9 
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I think for those two reasons 
That s it? 

Money and star power He brought some excitement and something 
different because I m not even sure people half understood his message 
because he gave none So there s not much left to He had no platform 
other than to say No taxes and Hasta la vista baby One of the polls I 
saw showed that 61 percent of the people didn t know what he stood for I 
mean which is really 
That s disturbing 

That s really scary but it really speaks to the notion of star power and that 
kind of impact that it can have which has always been feared by politicians 
that someone would come along with tremendous power 
Do you think this harkens back to the whole issue of campaign financing 
also? 

Well I think to some degree but how do you combat Jay Leno letting you 
come on his show or Oprah interviewing you in the middle of the election? 
That kind of publicity 

I mean I don t care how much money you couldn t pay for that kind of 
coverage A whole hour on the [The] Oprah [ Winfrey ] Show one of the most 
popular shows in the country and announce your campaign on [The Tonight 
Show with ] Jay Leno I mean 
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Right Not everybody can do that 

Obviously Gray couldn t and didn t So you think about that and it is 
campaign finance and the notion of public finance for campaigns and stuff 
But it goes beyond that because the whole idea of public finance is to be able 
to get your story told and I think the media has to be held accountable The 
equal time thing certainly did not seem to apply in this race 
Yes So there was built in publicity regardless of money 
Of course If he hadn t had a nickel with his name I D and then the kinds 
of things Look at the media The media followed him around like star 

struck kids you know just as bad as everybody else 
Well the election has happened the recall passed he s our governor elect 
What are your observations since the election about what s go mg on with 
his organizational abilities etc 9 

Well I mean I think again it s a lot of still glitz and stuff You still haven t 
seen the real deal He names a transition committee with sixty five people on 
it We all know that sixty five people are not going to be a part of the 
transition team or at least won t have equal roles or equal say in the group 
It 11 just be interesting how that group works out That 11 tell you a lot about 
his sincerity m terms of not seeing party or other things as 
Right Because that committee you re refemng to has Democrats as well as 
Republicans like Willie Brown is on the transition team 
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Well one of my friends one of my Republican friends tells me that 
committee will never meet that s also on that committee so I tend to believe 
that So I don t know what power it 11 have It s good show business Good 
show business Good glitz 

But you re not convinced that he really truly is going to try to be bipartisan 
at least not yet 

Well let s put it like this I don t know that he s not I know that the 
committee that he named may not give the bipartisan May be in name 
only bipartisan and is certainly not the best indicator of his commitment to 
bipartisan but he will have to work because it takes Both houses are 
Democratic so he will have to work with the houses m order to get anything 
done 

Well I mean of course we can t 

Because he says he s going to take it to the initiative but you can t govern by 
initiative 

Yes And obviously we can t predict the future but I guess that s one 
obvious question is how well will he be able to work with the legislature 
considering that it s still got a Democratic majority? 

I think that if he is sincere about wanting to solve the problems of California 
so is the legislators They have to be And that if that s his goal then I m 
sure that he will work well with the legislature and we will all benefit from 
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the gridlock being removed because I think that to the extent that they really 
focus in on the problems that the state faces But it makes it very hard 
when you know what the depth of the deficit is and have someone saying 
they re not going to raise taxes it makes you wonder 
Yes how this is all going to work 
Yes 

OK Great Well I thought it was worth spending a few minutes to talk 
about the recall As you were saying you hope it doesn t happen again 
I imagine most everybody is saying the same things or pretty close 
Right 

Unless they re not Democrats 

Yes OK So let s go back to where we left off which was we were really 
pretty well into the 1990s and talked about your 1990 and 92 elections I 
wanted to spend a little bit of time talking about a few committees that you 
served on in the nineties to get your observations on those One was you 
chaired the Select Committee on Equal Opportunity—I had from 91 to 
94—and I was wondering if you could comment on that particular 
committee 

I don t even remembei that committee That was probably one that was 
looking at diversity m the workplace and trying to ensure that the state was 
opening up opportunities for everyone so we looked at state agencies and 
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some of the problems that state agencies had with promotions and balancing 
out or ethnic outreach and looked at I think several departments but I can t 
quite remember what they were at this moment 

OK There was also the Subcommittee on International Trade and Business 
Development and [Subcommittee on] State Information Practices What 
about either of those 9 Do they stand out 9 

Well International Trade became a subcommittee of my Utilities and 
Commerce the Commerce Committee looking at California as a major port 
and a major ability And yes we did look at a number of things in the 
movement of things away from California And also we initiated the 
California international offices California had had overseas offices in the 
past but had not had them since the late sixties early seventies and so we 
reestablished the international program as a result of hearings and stuff that 
we conducted 

Why had there been that gap in between those times 9 
It seems that there seemed to be a loss of interest in it and I guess a change 
of the feeling by the administrations that it was necessary But as we saw 
that more states in the early nineties and stuff many states began looking at 
the foreign market because of the economy and California was no less with 
the kinds of things that we export It just made a lot of sense for us to do it 
so we looked at establishing them m like four or five countnes We did 
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Mexico I think we did I want to say we did one in Africa one in South 
Africa We did one in Europe and one m Japan I believe in Tokyo 
So those were actually reestablished or established 9 
Actually reestablished So the International Trade there was also You 
know the Department of International Trade was also established under Pete 
Wilson I believe 

OK So his administration was really pushing this 9 
They became very much a part of it 

Yes But during the Deukmejian administration they weren t particularly 
interested in this 9 

I think not And I think there wasn t anything there and I don t think there 
was anything there under Jerry Brown as well 
What about State Information Practices 9 

Well we really began to look at what was happening with the information 
system We looked at the state s telephone system and our ability to 
interface with local governments and their telephone service—telephone 
services is one of the major costs for state government—and trying to put 
together a system that would allow all the new technology that was coming 
on board and to empower states with the ability to benefit from the 
information age was generally the deal So we did a number of hearings on 
existing practices and with getting recommendations and looking at other 
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states and what they were doing to automate their systems and that kind of 
thing 

What were the main difficulties for local governments in this area 9 
Mainly some kind of system We have a statewide system that allows them 
to buy into the statewide system and I m totally blanking on what it all was 
but I d have to go back and look at just how it works But there was also an 
effort to set up almost like a statewide network that would be run by the state 
that they could buy into—I think it was a bill by [Alfred] Alquist—that 
seemed to get us into a lot of trouble 
Why is that 9 

Well because there was some concern that it wasn t exactly well thought out 
and rather than people No one wanted to take on Alquist who was much 
loved and was the head of the senate Budget [and Fiscal Review Committee] 
and if you ever wanted your bills out you know And so we 
You mean in terms of getting the bill into better shape 9 Nobody wanted to 
try to take that on 9 

Well no one wanted to be opposed to Alquist and so what happened was a 
lot of people got themselves written out of the bill and therefore were no 
longer opposed But the bill was still not in the shape that it should have 
been and so m the committee we tried to fix it 
This is the Utilities and Commerce Committee 9 
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We tried to fix it but couldn t and I think that he was offended by the 
He thought that we weren t trying to help when we really were So it was 
kind of an interesting little incident where I ended up having all my bills put 
on the end of the senate Budget Committee and both houses having to have a 
little conversation All my committee members got their Steve Peace 
and a number of us were kind of brought to task by that 

But again it was an attempt to be more efficient and bring in at a lower 
cost the cost of doing services and providing telephone services long 
distance services 

And that was his bill specifically was the Do you remember what the 
It was Cal I can t remember what it was but I want to say like Cal 
Connect or something like that I can t quite remember what it was 
So it was supposed to help local governments 9 I m just trying to understand 
what it was trying to do 

Well the intent was that there would be a statewide network that would be 
less costly and state government would be able to be on that and use that 
system to do long distance and other calling 

OK Gotcha For their operations and everybody would be on the same 
system 

But the main thing was that the system would provide them with a lower cost 
than they were paying at the time 
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So tins bill did go through 
No 

It did not 
No 

OK So what happened then with that 9 

So we d been looking at it and I think they re still looking at a system but 
there were a lot of things that came m there with some of the scandals with 
some of the You know with the driver s license I mean with DMV 
[California Department of Motor Vehicles] and their computer systems 
There were a lot of things that people were bringing on and new things that 
didn t work 

So this is all sort of telecommunications 9 I m trying to understand 
Automating systems and coming up with efficient effective means of 
transferring data and information It was all the pains and stuff that the state 
was going through because all this was new at the time A lot of it was new 
and experimental 

You just mentioned the DMV So that was one example of a database 9 
That was part of it where they had put all the money in and it didn t work at 
the end and all this stuff and for years it continued I mean there were a 
number of things like that that had occurred Then there were the privacy 
issues of whether information was really private and stuff like that 
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YATES Well I was going to ask you if privacy came mto this 
MOORE We were the first to come up with doing some things in privacy and we re 
looking at that 

YATES What did you target first regarding privacy 9 

MOORE Well what we really tried to do was to say that electronic files enjoyed the 
same protection as written files because I think the DA in San Francisco had 
gone in and somehow hacked in or got mto some electronic files and 
approached it from the fact that it wasn t protected under 
YATES And used the information is that 
MOORE Yes Something to that effect 
YATES OK 

MOORE So we got involved in assuring that electronic And we looked at 

electronic commerce and developing things that would protect people who 
bought and did things online and across Using computer lines and that 
kind of stuff 

YATES So this committee the State Information Practices was that a subcommittee 9 
MOORE Yes It was either a subcommittee I can t remember now whether it was 
a subcommittee or 

YATES Yes I apologize I somehow mixed it up 
MOORE a task [force] I m not sure 
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So that basically looked at It could be telecommunications it could be 
anything right? 

Well basically it was telecommunications m some form I m sure 

So you were commenting that this was really becoming an issue in the early 

nineties that the ability 

Well just the ability to transfer over and to be able to take advantage of the 
advantages that were allowed by utilizing electronic means and trying to get 
people into it and also to provide the training and stuff that people needed to 
do that 

Any other areas you can think of that came up at that point? 

Nothing I can really think of I m just not thinking 

Those are pretty good examples Well another committee you were on for 
quite some time was the [Milton Marks] Little Hoover Commission [on 
California State Government Organization and Economy] and when I 
looked it looked like you went on the commission in 85 Does that sound 
about right? 

Probably somewhere around there like 84 and I served on it for like 
I think right up until close to when you left office 
Well then I was reappointed after I left office 
Oh and you stayed on after OK 
So I was on it until like 2000 
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Oh I didn t realize that 
Another six years 

And how did you end up getting appointed to the commission 7 
The speaker appointed me 

OK Because I know it s made up of some legislative members public 
It s made up of legislators and business and other types that are appointed by 
the governor the speaker and the senate pro tern 

Right I have yes five citizen members are appointed by the governor four 
citizen members appointed by the legislature and then two senators and two 
assembly members Does that sound right 9 
Yes 

That s from the commission website So talk about your experience on that 
commission perhaps since you were on You ve seen it both from the 
side of being a legislator as well as being a public citizen 
Well I think the Little Hoover Commission does great work It s the 
watchdog for state government It was led by Nate Shaped Nathan Shaped 
for a long time Actually I think it did a lot of good work m looking at a lot 
of areas where there was waste or fraud or just problem areas and ready 
taking a look at it They looked at everything from school districts from the 
L A Unified School District to the water industry which you know water 
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agencies where there s very little oversight and lots of money that gets spent 
that cities and governments and special districts in water area 

They looked at energy and there was an ongoing battle between the 
California Public Utilities Commission and the Energy Commission 
I remember you mentioning a little bit about—I think in the context of 
serving as chair of Utilities and Commerce—about sort of a regular effort to 
get rid of the Energy Commission right 7 

Right Different folks and different places and it was an issue that each 
governor I think kind of looks at and thinks about But anyway that was 
another area I mean I guess there are just so many I can t even think of all 
the studies that were done 

What basically Little Hoover does is study issues and either commissions 
a consultant from outside to do the leg work and do the report and conducts 
hearings and stuff into the area and the issue and does a good job of 
watching out for what s going on m the state and really makes a difference 
And then proposes legislation 
Which you may end up carrying is that right 7 

Yes Right Or anybody may end up carrying depending on whose area it s 
in and other kinds of things 

So does the commission then approach whoever they think is the appropriate 


legislator to carry it 7 
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MOORE Yes And then sometimes legislators of course follow the actions of the 
commission and volunteer and don t have to be sought out 

YATES Looking at just the role 

MOORE We looked at gambling as I think about it 

YATES Looking at the role of commissions how do you think How do I phrase 
this 9 

MOORE Do they serve a purpose 9 

YATES Yes and how does the Little Hoover Commission compare to other 
commissions in general 9 

MOORE The Little Hoover Commission is actually by statute 

YATES It seems umque I guess is what 

MOORE Well it is and actually Milton Marks [Inaudible] was established and based 
it similar to the Hoover Commission and it s the only one that kind of does 
it It has subpoena powers and others so it 

YATES So it s different in the sense of what it can do 

MOORE Right but there are other commissions that have legislators as a part of the 
ongoing committee and were established by statute But its mam function 
was to look out and look at government and it is the only one that does that 
and had the authority to look at all agencies and that kind of stuff Most are 
attached to an agency and they follow that agency but the Little Hoover 


Commission had the ability to look at everything 
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So it s more all encompassing 
Yes 

Well since you did serve on it for so long can you identify or characterize 
Well let me back up You mentioned specific issues that came up that the 
commission dealt with Looking from the mid eighties to recently are there 
any particular things that stand out that they had to deal with within the 
context of those times 7 

I think they looked at a lot of things I mean I think that one of the things 
here m the Los Angeles area was that whole I mean they looked at 
several issues that related to L A Unified School District including the way 
that they hired personnel Remember all the building stuff that centered 
around the Ambassador Hotel and all the things that came up with the 
[Northndge] Earthquake We looked at everything from the way that staff 
was done you know people who had been in the classroom and were now 
doing these multimillion dollar building projects and stuff had no expertise 
or that kind of thing 

Looked at just the way that the structure of the water industries We 
looked into what occurred during the [Loma Pneta] Earthquake m San 
Francisco you know the things that led up to that We looked at the 
International Trade There s so many things 
It s everything 
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MOORE There are so many things that we looked at and obviously I think some good 
things came out of all of them and you know recommendations came out 
We looked at diversity Long before Lloyd [G ] Connelly had become 
Not Lloyd Ward Connerly had become an icon we looked at him and he 
came before the commission I remember him coming and talking about he 
had pulled himself up by his own bootstraps and was opposed to affirmative 
action and things like that 

YATES At what point was that do you remember? 

MOORE This was about like I m thinking like 90 91 something like that 

YATES So just preceding the propositions 

MOORE And all that stuff Yes When he was a businessman 

YATES So he came and spoke before the commission? 

MOORE He was one of the people that testified and somebody had Because he 
was [Inaudible] 

YATES In the information hearing 

MOORE Right In the information hearing Just a mynad of things I should go look 
at some of this stuff I didn t even think to look at it I could have looked at 
because I still have a number of the folders and stuff 

YATES Well it sounds like a really fascinating commission to serve on 


MOORE It s a wonderful commission to learn about the workings and operation of 

California government As I indicated we looked at the L A Unified School 
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District which is a local issue to all kinds of issues that centered around 
state agencies and their ability to perform and provide services to people 
Since the commission 

We looked at the new millennium We looked at the 
The problem for 2000? 

Yes The changeover 
With the computer 

Right All that stuff We looked at that 

Well considering how broad the commission s 

Authority? 

authority is how did you set your priorities? 

Basically I think that there were issues that came up or sometime legislators 
asked that we look at certain areas sometime the governor Then we just 
prioritized what the members also had an interest in and what we thought we 
could accomplish by doing them 

Does this spread out over several years or do you focus on something 
Usually there s an agenda for a year and you try to You know what 
projects you think you will look at and the amount of 
That s what you told me 

Right and the amount of time it s going to take to do it Some may take 


It may be a multiyear 
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Sure 

But basically it s considered You work out your annual agenda and kind 
of work through that 

And I take it the director s leadership Or is that the proper title? 

Well the chair plays a major role 
The chair Excuse me 

We looked at prisons As I indicated Nathan Shapell was the chair for I 
want to say at least the twelve years I was on the commission 
So for quite some time 

Yes and he served under both Republican and Democratic majorities on the 
commission because the board obviously becomes The makeup of the 
board is influenced by whoever is governor 

And did you notice much difference between the Deukmejian and the Wilson 
administrations m terms of their 

Not really Most of the people that were on those committees 
Surprisingly under Nathan s leadership there was very little partisanship 
People really wanted to resolve problems and it s one of those kind of 
commissions where you can really get involved in the issues and the issues 
become quite clear As you look at them you know there are ways of 
resolving it that don t require Probably more common sense than party 
sense so to speak 
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Another committee that you served on was the Special Committee on the Los 

Angeles Crisis and before you begin talking about that specifically I wanted 

to ask you where you were when the riots broke out and the dates start April 

29th and lasted to May 5th of 92 

Actually I was in Washington for some reason and I 

Were you 9 

and remembered hearing about it 
What were your first thoughts when you heard about it 9 
Just concern that people were OK I had gone I think for something for 
NCSL the National Conference of State Legislators I can t remember what 
it was But I just remember it was such along nde back home and then 
seeing the streets and stuff and coming along Kind of surprised by the 
damage that had been done in the area in such a short period of time because 
it was like I left on a Wednesday or something and this happened I can t 
remember what day of the week it was 
Yes I don t have that down I don t remember either 
But anyway yes I was out of state actually 
Were any parts of your district affected directly 9 
Yes 

Which parts 9 
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The parts in the Crenshaw area some parts of the Culver City area FedCo 
and places like that 

So did you come back directly to the L A area? 

Came back into L A International [Airport] and then drove around to check 
out the district 

So by the time you came back the riots had ended it sounds like 
Yes It wasn t that long as I recall 

Yes Well I had the 29th to May 5th I 11 double check my dates but that s 
a few days 

Well I think it was under curfew so to speak 
Yes almost immediately 

And I think that that was more But I don t think there was much going 
on following the first nights and whatever it was 

So you went around and looked and saw where the damage had physically 
happened 

Basically try to look at your area and see where the physical damage was 
yes 

Now Willie Brown established this committee almost immediately I read it 
was May 7th And maybe you could talk a little bit about the forming of that 


committee 
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MOORE Well it was basically to involve the people whose districts were impacted so 
generally the members of that committee consisted of people whose districts 
were touched by it in some form 

YATES Yes and actually here s a list of the committee members I don t want to 
distract you too much but 

MOORE OK 

YATES Does that still jibe with your remembering who was on it 9 

MOORE Yes 

YATES So all those people that are listed for the record this is from the Final Report 
and Recommendations of the Assembly Special Committee of the Los 
Angeles Crisis It s a list of the people on the committee 

So I interrupted your flow You were talking about the fact that it was 
formed and the members on it were people who were all affected 

MOORE Well not all As I look at it now it seems to be huge 

YATES A mixture 9 

MOORE People that wanted to get involved I guess he put a lot of the leadership m 
addition to those whose districts were actually affected by it or from the 
area So yes 

YATES I didn t check Was there a counterpart in the senate to tins 9 


MOORE I can t remember I m sure there was 

YATES I m surprised actually it wouldn t have been a joint committee 
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MOORE Well I think the idea was to move on it quickly because there were still 

things that were out there and so to that end I think it moved very quickly 
you know trying to balance out and find out and involve people in the issue 
and in the process which I think we were able to do 

I guess Inglewood really was touched a lot and that s why Curtis Tucker 
was the chair 

YATES OK So what was your charge? What were you trying to do and how 
quickly? 

MOORE I think that basically what we were trying to do was to Obviously there 
was going to be a need for some rehabilitation of buildings and things like 
that There were going to be some bridge loans We came up with bndge 
loans for businesses that were lost in the uprising as they tend to call it Just 
doing the things that Ensuring that the state s role was targeted and 
efficient and effective m what it did and so we listened to folks to try to fix 
so that what caused it didn t happen You now the causes and looking at 
how we could bridge the gap We looked at race relations I mean we 
looked at it all to see what could be done to ensure that it didn t happen 
agam 

YATES How quickly were you trying to come up with recommendations? 

MOORE I think relatively quickly because there was We toed to determine the 
needs was part of what we did through heanngs and other things and then 
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forming a solution is fairly easy once you know what the problems are So 
fairly quickly tned to determine what some of the needs and where the 
problems were Some were obvious of course in rebuilding 

Looking at a lot of things and people tried You know we did a lot of 
things Liquor stores became an issue where they were One of the 
issues was whether they should be allowed to rebuild or not Just different 
things that people brought forth Some were issues that they d had that had 
nothing to do with the riot but tned to interweave them into the issues 
Sol think it was a good committee and I think that the work was well 
done and I think that we were able to come up with solutions that are long 
range as well as those that were short range and meet the needs of the 
people 

In retrospect how many of these recommendations were actually 
implemented 9 

I don t know I don t remember That s ten years twelve years ago 
Well I guess what I m trying to get at 

I d have to look at it If I look at things then I can tell you It triggers my 
mind and 111 try to go back and look through some of it 
Yes and I have a list of the recommendations I guess I was getting a sense 
of at least generally if you felt that your recommendations made a difference 
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I think so You know we came up with some Established a crisis claim 
See some were immediate and some 
Were like long term'? 

Yes Revitalization zone a promotion board to promote business 
opportunities in the areas impacted It was to encourage new businesses to 
come in and we sought money from the federal government as well 
Increase the number of minority judges in the Los Angeles County Supenor 
Court which is one of those that I was talking about that doesn t necessarily 

Connect directly with the problem at hand 

Yes To address the criminal Ensure criminal penalties for law 
[enforcement officers] who do not report assaults committed by another 
officer Housing concerns Address education Urge California 
philanthropic communities to support school linked service programs for 
grants and Yes I think some of the major ones were done Some 
probably weren t because as I indicated they went far beyond what 
The immediate need was 

Yes I think that basically those things that were immediate needs were done 
and then some of the others were implemented in various degrees maybe not 
the total I think the package of incentives to strengthen minority owned 
banks was done I think we did the credit deal We did the bndge loans 
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I think that basically the things that clearly related to the immediate need 
were done and some of the others were done with various modifications to 
the recommendation 

YATES OK Hold on Let me turn this over 
[End Tape 7 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 7 Side B] 

MOORE I love this Hosted by annual World Los Angeles Festival celebrating 
YATES I saw that [Laughter] Did that ever happen 9 
MOORE I don t think so 

YATES Well just connect to that I wanted to get your thoughts on the impact the 
uprising had on politics in Los Angeles and I m thinking more about the 
aftermath of both Mayor Bradley and dealing with the chief of police [Daryl 
F Gates] and the Warren [Christopher] Commission what if any that had 
on party politics in the area 

MOORE Well I think that obviously the chief of police and the failure to respond in a 
timely fashion was at issue and you know clearly it was addressed I guess 
the mam thing that a lot of folks that got involved with this were looking for 
resolution to deep rooted longstanding problems and I m not sure that those 
are the kinds of things that get changed quickly 

I think that there re still actions that are being taken that if you read this 
report could be considered a part of what was being talked about but were 
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things that were going to need more than recommendations more than that 
It was something that had to be worked through the process I think that both 
parties of course would recognize the need for capital and other things in the 
rebuild and the need for bridge loans for small business and always both 
parties talk about although the Republican Party is thought to be the party of 
business but it s generally considered big business but everybody likes to 
think that they helped the mom and pops and the small businesses in their 
distnct So it s an area that I think that there s very little disagreement m 
terms of people wanting to help and provide assistance to them 

Sol think as far as party politics go I think that there was common 
ground that all could rally behind and take some pride and some ownership in 
what happened and I think that whenever you have that you generally can 
resolve or get some resolution because everybody has a stake in it and I 
think a lot of what happened there did 

There was a lot of concern about the liquor stores and there was different 
feelings about it but I think that when it came all done there were many that 
wanted to use it as a social to not let liquor stores come back but then how 
do you treat them differently than other businesses that were getting the 
special loans to help them to rebuild? There were thoughts of trying to not 
let them have their liquor license back or give them the license or the cities 
were going to step in and not give them whatever they needed to rebuild 
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There were incentives that some thought that could be developed that would 
encourage them to do a different kind of business 

But again a lot of it had to do with some social engineering that 
everybody wasn t in agreement with regardless to party And I think that 
there were a lot of discussions about how best to rebuild the city of Los 
Angeles And the Rebuild L A project that ultimately came out that did a 
lot with private businesses and large corporations and their contributions in 
terms of making some of the things happen and so it was the city s own 
response m addition to what was going on at the state level 
I was wondering how closely or how did you work with for example like 
Tom Bradley or—I m thinking the local level-—work with the state level to 
deal with these problems 9 

Well obviously each has The city has some authority that we delegate to 
them and zoning and that kind of thing is their thing and that s what they 
wanted to use to control the rebuild especially where there were liquor 
stores Liquor stores were a real issue and a real part of the A real pam 
Yes That was controversial 

Yes and where the city wanted to use its zomng authority and powers to 
really rule them out and I think that in some instances they did but they also 
recognized the need and the economic issues that centered around that 
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because you know state taking of property and stuff that could create a lot 
of problems 

A lot had to do with looking at the race relations partially between 
African Americans and the Korean community and the Hispanic as well 
There were different programs both at the local and the state level that were 
thought of to encourage better relations and things like that Those were 
always hard to implement and hard to measure the success 

The staffing on the committee Angela [E ] Oh who was a Korean 
attorney she brought a lot to the area and to the issues along with [Geoffrey 
Taylor] Geoff Gibbs who was a young African American attorney They 
were the two committee consultants and were generally helpful But a lot of 
the folks had their own ideas about what had to happen and some of the 
issues like the new financing authority with the Los Angeles Revitalization 
Zone was sort of going to be state chartered but giving a lot of the power 
and stuff to the cities and things like that 

We were going to try to control the way it got financed through various 
incentives that we weie going to give to people to target and put money in 
We looked at you know the federal government we looked to them for help 
in establishing some of those revitalization zones Enterprise zones were 
another thing that we looked at doing and both parties actually got involved 
m that In fact I think Pat Nolan actually was co author on some of that 



YATES Anything else you want to add 7 I know we could go into great depth about 
it But anything else you want to add in terms of maybe your twenty twenty 
perspective in terms of what not just came out of that committee specifically 
but the aftermath of it if enough of a change happened to help the people 
involved you know whether it s race relations or business 9 
MOORE I think that there were things that happened that looked good for the city of 
Los Angeles and good for the people so I think that probably the question is 
because of the committee did good things happen and were changes made 
that may or may not have been made without the committee I think that 
things happened because of the committee and it think that in the long run 
that it was good and did make some differences 
YATES Well let me shift here again a little bit I wanted to talk about Let s see 
A couple of things One is just to ask you a general question about the 
Wilson administration coming in in the nineties and I believe earlier I did 
talk to you a little bit about Speaker Brown s relationship with the 
Deukmejian administration Maybe you could talk some about what was 
happening in the early nineties m terms of not just Willie Brown although I 
think it s worth focusing on him but the relationship of the legislature with 
this administration 

MOORE Well actually we had a fairly decent relationship with Deukmejian There 
was not the acrimony that I see in the legislature today Obviously there 
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were some things that are partisan and by nature occur but for the most part 
you always knew where you were 
YATES With Deukmejian 

MOORE with Deukmejian And there were opportunities where issues that I see 
now would probably never get okayed by a Republican governor or vice 
versa things that I think there was less partisan Let me put it like 
this There was less partisanship and that if an issue was a good issue and if 
you could make your case you could get it signed into law without a lot of 
the partisan hoopla that goes on now So I think there was a definite 
difference in what was happening and I think there were a lot of times that 
people That you worked together with both parties to really come up 
with things and I think that you know you think of all the issues that were 
going on at the time You know I came in under Jerry Brown and then 
Deukmejian and I was able to get legislation passed and signed by both 
governors Obviously there were some things that There re some hope 
to die issues that you re going to ask me what are they and I m not going to 
be able to think of what they are now 
YATES Yes but generally 

MOORE That you know that you re not going to get a Republican governor to sign 

that you hope that when you get a Democratic governor you 11 be able to get 


accomplished 
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YATES What about Wilson'? 

MOORE Wilson had a totally different reputation He wasn t as conservative He was 
a moderate and that people thought that they would be able to work with and 
make things happen and for the large part it was true He signed into law 
my Family Leave Bill which of course is a major that I didn t get through 
At first couldn t get through the legislature but I got it through the 
legislature and he signed it So for me which was a major piece of 
legislation that one would attribute to a Democrat we were the first m the 
country actually I think to ever have it signed 
[Interruption] 

YATES Well maybe we could use this as an example I m thinking about the budget 

[Interruption] 

What I was trying to say not so eloquently is we haven t really talked about 
the budgetary process and of course in 92 the economy s not doing as well 
Wilson s faced with and the legislature with a big budget problem and of 
course the budgetary problems that we ve had recently there s often much 
allusion to that earlier penod whether that s valid or not 
MOORE That s the one that we went through August or somewhere like that without a 


budget 
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YATES Yes so I wanted to maybe use that as an example or to get at the heart of the 
budgetary process and talk about what happened at that point with what was 
going on with the budget and just how the legislature works and the 
governor works together That s a lot 

MOORE Well I m just trying to Obviously m trying to get a budget signed I 

think Willie s general opimon or general thoughts about a budget is it s the 
working of the state and it stops the state if you don t do it People generally 
don t get elected by whether they voted for the budget or not and you need a 
budget to run the state And so I think generally a lot of the folks m that era 
that s how they perceived it 

Now having said that it didn t always work that way because people 
had certain issues certain hope to die issues that they would never support a 
budget that did this that and the other I can remember when I first got 
elected to the legislature one of the issues that came up quite frequently of 
course had to do with pro life and pro choice and that kind of stuff They 
took it out of the budget issues you know They just never put it in But I 
remember saying I wasn t going to vote for the budget because it didn t have 
this It didn t have the financing m it which I didn t know that they never 
did have and so I ended up having to back off my position and vote for the 


budget you know 
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few states that still requires a two thirds vote on the budget Most states 
require a simple majority which probably makes a lot of sense But 
California 

So that s a structural problem right there 

It is a real problem It takes a two thirds vote to get a budget Obviously the 
idea was to mean that generally there had to be some compromise between 
parties you know m order to make the budget work At a time when there 
wasn t so much partisanship that used to be an easy sell so to speak There 
were always groups that worked together and were more moderate instead of 
these extreme groups I think that Prop 13 brought in a group of extremists 
When I came into the legislature we brought a lot 
So it gradually became more bipartisan over time 7 

I think it was more bipartisan before and became less bipartisan over time 
I m trying to remember Nineteen ninety two was that the long one where 
we gave out IOUs 7 

I believe yes Gray Davis was controller and he was giving out IOUs and so 
there was a lot of discussion about that 
Right Right Right 

Then the conference committee couldn t really seem to come to agreement 


very easily 
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Well there were just some very sticky issues and in fact I think that Pete 
Wilson recognized Pete Wilson and Wilhe Brown and the group had 
worked out an issue 
The Big Five you re talking about 9 

getting the Republicans to buy into it and getting enough Republican 
votes to do it And I think that that s where the problem Therein lied the 
problem But ultimately that was what happened and Wilson signed it 
Remember he had vowed I guess not to raise taxes I don t know that he 
vowed not to raise taxes but he raised taxes and 

He ended up compiomismg a lot more it would appear than what he wanted 
to do but he did compromise 

He did and brought forth Bill Jones was the majority leader at the time 
who was of course more moderate and more reasonable Ultimately we 
were able to resolve 

Ken Maddy was in that group too right 9 

Yes Ken Maddy and Willie Brown and all that group had been friends 
longtime friends 
And [David] Roberti 

And Roberti They had all been longtime friends all coming through There 
was a different kind of relationship where you respected the differences but 
were able to work together and tried to work through them I don t have that 
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sense now that that s the I think that lines get drawn and people won t go 
over those lines and I think that that s what makes it so difficult 
Now is this tied again do you think to term limits? 

I think term limits is critical 
What else do you think 

in what has happened I think that term limits You know there was a 
time when people had the courage of their convictions and I think that term 
limits impacts the courage of one s convictions because what becomes 
loommgly important is whether you re going to get re elected and to that 
end we see a lot of people not willing to take or compromise or take any 
risks that they believe And the other thing is that they re governed by 
whoever is m the same district that may be rtmmng for the same thing that 
they re running for and one is not I was talking to some of my colleagues 
that are still m the legislature and they tell me how different it is that m the 
past whenever you gave your word your word was your bond If you told 
somebody you were going to support something you supported it unless you 
had a real good reason for not doing it and even then you didn t People 
held you Regardless of party if people thought that you had reneged on a 
support or something that you were doing regardless of party they would 
come to your rescue or support you because there s just something that 


wasn t done 
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Now they tell me that people will look you in the eye and tell you that 
they changed because so and so is not going to vote for it and that you can t 
really depend on 

And this crosses party lines 9 It can [also] be a member of your own party 
that you think is going to support you 9 

Yes and then they won t because of what the other person is doing and really 
feel that that s a legitimate for not but it really isn t if you were counting on 
that vote 

So I think that part of it is term limits and not knowing where you re 
going to be next It used to be that you could carry something and that if 
it didn t get signed well you d know you d carry it the next year or carry it 
until you got it But now you don t know if you re going to be there next 
year And since so much has happened we ve got assembly members 
running against sitting senators and vice versa 
Or looking elsewhere 
Right Or looking 

I mean beyond once they re done with their time 
The legislature or whatever 
m the legislature 

So I mean with the defined time when you ve got to leave then people are 
less likely to take risks and to vote for things and I think that that s another 
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reason why the tough problems are not getting solved Nobody is willing to 
take them on because they don t want that blemish on their Anything 
controversial people are afraid to take on 

YATES Well in terms of the budget lean of course extrapolate from what you re 
saying but how do you think term limits or just the limited amount of time 
people are there impacts the ability for the budget process to work? I mean 
it s already a difficult process 

MOORE Let me just see if I can simplify what I think is What I know to be 

happening up there You can t spend more than you take in and you can t 
continue to give increases or expand when you don t have the money to 
really do it and clearly we have been spending more than we ve been taking 
in 

The tough job comes in where to cut Democrats are generally not 
willing to cut You ve got term limits that make it even less likely that 
they re willing to cut because generally the programs that are the biggest are 
programs that are traditionally supported by Democrats Education is a 
major one that everybody claims to support but not to the same degree So if 
you ve got to make cuts one of the natural places you would look to would 
be education but nobody s willing to cut education 

So it goes so on and so on and so on and everybody s got a 
constituency everybody s got some champion And you know different 
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folks in the party have a certain amount of support among their colleagues 
you know the more popular and the harder they take on an issue then things 
don t get resolved 

I believe that clearly at some point the compromise is going to have to 
come and Democrats feel that they ve compromised all they can that they 
feel that they ve cut to the bone and Amie s going up to look for the fact that 
Democrats claim is not there He s going to repeal the automobile tax which 
puts another big hole in the And has not said how he would fill it since 
he s not going to raise taxes which means then that there s only one 
alternative which would be to cut 
So it s sort of a no win situation 

Yes I mean and I think that s why a lot of people look at the budget and 

you know smoke and mirrors is used to fill the budget now and they ve 

delayed what they could do It used to be that you couldn t bind another 

legislature to what You know from one year to another 

From a previous 

Yes Some of those things 

From a previous year 

Yes So some of those things seem to be in play although the same 
legislature will be there next year so they can do it But if they continue to 
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roll over the gaps m the budget then it s only going to get worse So it 11 be 
interesting to see what happens 

But I think tenn limits does a lot of it And another part of it is that 
there s not a hell of a lot of experience let s say in the assembly 
I was thinking about the relationships You were talking about people like 
Ken Maddy David Roberti Willie Brown Bill Jones people who ve been 
there for a while and know each other And now of course Well you 
have [John] Burton who s been there a while but the turnover And I m 
just wondering what role you see that playing m terms of the ability to forge 
compromise 

Well and I think that s part of it Also about those relationships they came 
m an era where the partisanship was not as great I mean these are guys who 
used to take trips together if you know what I mean And then all You 
know when you socialize together you have some sense of family you 
know and some sense of partnership and so that s the way it used to be 

Now you have Herb Wesson who has my old seat who is in his fifth 
year who is speaker Generally when you were in your fifth year you were 
still considered a junior I mean you know 
Early in your career 

Career right And the expenence that you d had you know you d served on 
a bunch of committees you d served on the committees Who knew the 
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budget any better than Wtlhe Brown who had been Ways and Means for a 
million years and all that kind of stuff 7 And Ken Maddy had been the leader 
and he d served in not only in the assembly but was now m the senate So 
there were friendships and stuff that also were a part of it But also a basic 
knowledge and understanding of where all the stuff is and where it all goes 

And how it works 

and all that and I m not sure that that same level of ability is there 
So it sounds like there isn t really any hope I mean at least immediate hope 
of how this is all going to work out I don t mean just like right now I mean 
in the future 

Well but I think that we will continue what has been done m the last couple 
of budgets and that s put a Band Aid on it and move on and then wait for the 
next group to have to deal with it And I think that we re going to continue 
to see that as long as we have term limits 

And also the two thirds vote Is that part of the problem as you said 7 

It s a major part of the problem is the two thirds vote 

What about taxes too in terms of Of course this is years and years later 

after Prop 13 s passed we had a surplus then People were able to survive 

because the state helped local government Property tax though is a more 

stable resource Sales tax and other [taxes] are not they go up and down 
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with the economy What do you think about what role just the whole 
process of the types of taxes that are used to fluid 7 

As Republicans are familiar with saying the Democrats never saw a tax that 
they didn t like Republicans never saw a tax that they liked and so therein 
lies the problem 

So there s no real immediate solution to that 

No because Democrats of course are not supportive of sales tax as they see 
those as being regressive or have a disproportionate impact on poor families 
a regressive tax The property tax is one that term limits would certainly 
have some impact on because nobody is going to want to raise property 
taxes that are very visible and hope to be re elected to something else So 
you d probably get both sides not willing to look at that 

Where else are you going to get resources from 7 Everybody wants to talk 
about California not being business friendly and that people won t come and 
won t do business here because of the taxes Workers comp is a major issue 
that continues to be major issue I was on I m surprised you didn t pick 
that up I was on the task force that did the workers comp the last major 
overhaul on workers comp 

I just don t think that people are going to I mean I think there are a 
number of issues that are problematic and some of them are rooted in the 
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basic instincts Some of them are rooted m the party philosophies or I 
guess that s probably as good a way of putting it 

Obviously workers comp is a major issue for labor and Democrats are 
sympathetic to some of their concerns and obviously you need to strike that 
balance between the cost of services and the patients But m doing so you 
don t want to restrict it to the point that people can t get the services that they 
need And trying to strike that balance of where it is is not easy 
Well since you are knowledgeable about the workman s comp issue—and I 
did miss that you worked on the last revision—is that the right word to use*? 
Major revision 

Major yes and when was that 9 
I don t remember Ninety one 90 
Yes that was the last time 

I think 90 or 91 It was when the big one was done They tinker with it 
every Because there s always stuff 

But that is of course one of the major concerns is the cost of workers 
compensation So what is your take on that at this point in terms of what 
needs to be done 9 

Well I mean I think that as I indicated that the cost of service is always a 
major part and the amount that business has to pay And the way that the 
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system is set up and the state insurance program and those kind of things are 
all things that they re going to have to look at 

But I also fear that with the concerns of You know again as I say 
wantmg to be re elected some of the hard issues are not going to be resolved 
because people are just not going to be willing to go there so to speak and 
I m not sure that people are really going to really look at it And I just think 
that that s cause for worry although there are a number of things that have 
been suggested by small business and others to reconcile some of the 
problem areas that may or may not be OK But I think there are people who 
have already dug their heels in and said what they would never vote for and I 
always think that that creates a problem 
So it sounds like gridlock 
I think so 

OK It s twelve thirty You want to stop 7 
Yes we can 
OK 


[End Tape 7 Side B] 



YATES I assume that would have been around when March Fong Eu It was clear 


that she was going to be 

MOORE Not going to run 

YATES leaving because she was sort of an institution there I mean she d been 
there for so long 

MOORE Absolutely And actually it was probably even pnor to then but everything 
was centered around what she did because obviously no one wanted to run 
against an incumbent And so it was to that end that we were waiting for her 
to actually indicate that she was not going to run which came later 

YATES So tell me what was the process next or what did you plan on doing next 
once you made the decision and everything was a go 1 ? 

MOORE Basically you begin to try to put together your team your campaign team 
begin to try to develop support for your candidacy You look at your 
opponents and that kind of stuff You do polls You do a variety of things to 
kind of see if it all makes sense and at the time it did 

I had a broad base of support seniors I had done a lot of work with 
AARP [American Association of Retired Persons] folks and earned a lot of 
legislation on their behalf and they were very supportive I just had a wide 
cross section of people up and down the state got a lot of legislators who 
endorsed my candidacy and actually did fund raisers and things for me out of 



the district In their districts I should say And just really kind of put 
together a real team and went about trying to win the election 

YATES This of course is a statewide In tenns of it s not your assembly district 
you re now having to appeal to voters throughout the state How do you go 
about garnering that support 9 I mean you just talked about diverse people 
were helping you But how does that kind of a campaign differ from an 
assembly district campaign 9 

MOORE Well obviously your assembly district campaign you probably know most 
of the people that are the players so to speak in the area and they know you 
and you ve interfaced with them On a statewide campaign you re going into 
unknown areas places where you are not known For me it was very 
surprising how much I was known in going into some of these places and 
particularly by people who supported the wide variety of legislation that I 
earned 

Probably during the time and one of the things that we ran on is that I 
had probably carried and had more bills signed into law than any other 
legislator at that time and often that was very helpful because there was 
legislation for everybody It was like Chnstmas nght when you really went 
through my legislative package And so to that end we were able to put 


together groups 



I had served as the president of CEWAER and knew elected officials 
through that through that course of action and then had done a lot of things 
with women s groups and women s issues and so knew a lot through the 
women s groups and m various areas and then the general people who 
lobbied the legislature and stuff like that trying to seek endorsements there 
Sol mean I was able to gamer a lot of support through various groups and 
associations and individuals and elected officials 
YATES Did you hire then a campaign manager to focus on this? 

MOORE I did hire a campaign manager I felt that it was important as an African 
American woman I try to hire someone an African American African 
American woman I initially hired Felicia Bragg and Conway Collis to do 
fund raising for me Conway had been a member of the State Board of 
Equalization and also had been a key staffer to Alan Cranston who had done 
a lot of fund raising and just a friend of mine m general from the time that 
he was on the State Board of Equalization 

So [I] had a pretty good team Had some of my staff that took some time 
off to actually work the campaign and so there were a lot of people that put a 
lot of effort into supporting me The headquarters here m Los Angeles was 
donated to me by the mayor of Culver City I mean it was just a real kind of 
group effort and I wouldn t trade it for anything 
YATES That experience 9 



MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 


That expenence yes 
Why is that 7 

I mean I just think it gives you a very broad perspective and it was just a 
real chance to do anything Sol have no regrets 
About doing it 
Yes 

So how much money did you think you were going to have to raise for a 
campaign like this 7 

Well we had assumed that we would probably need around a million dollars 
or fairly close to a million dollars And we raised it which we found out 
after being m the middle of the race that Secretary of State s Office is not one 
that people really care a lot about and are not really willing to You 
know have no real reason to invest in it other than then to the person 
So is it harder to convince people then to 

Oh yes because you re talking good government and people don t really 
invest in good government although we were able to raise a substantial 
amount of money just sort of based on our relationships with a variety of 
folks 

In leading up to the pnmary of course the two Democratic opponents you 
were dealing with were [Michael] Mike Woo and Tony Miller Of course 
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Tony Miller had been m the Secretary of State s Office so I imagine that s 
somewhat of an advantage 
MOORE And had March Fong Eu s endorsement 

YATES Right So how were you and your campaign group focused in terms of what 
you needed to do with those two opponents m the race 7 
MOORE Well basically of course our concern was the southern California challenge 
where the biggest of the population of course is and that we would need to 
win the southern California We needed to win the urban areas big and then 
we needed to win some of the others Well I won the urban areas but not 
big enough Having Mike Woo m the race hurt what I could have done I 
won L A County but not by the margin that I needed to wm it 

There were a number of things that happened Our mail didn t get out m 
certain places Mail didn t get out in the San Diego area and some of the 
other places which we think would have helped because I put a lot of my 
money into the mail 
YATES And why didn t it get out 7 

MOORE Well a vanety of reasons It just didn t And some of the things just didn t 
happen in the time span that it was Some of the money you know it 
wasn t my money alone that was putting together the mail There were other 
candidates and other things and other things that impact on getting the mail 
out so some of that didn t happen 
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MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


The things that we could control we did well with We got the 
Democratic Party endorsement at the party convention which was a real 
coup You know just wasn t meant to be 

What about now Tony Miller in terms of I mean I know Mike Woo is 
from L A and so that would be one aspect 

Tony Miller had a large gay constituency and was able to raise money 
March Fong Eu was always a very good fund raiser and was able to help him 
to raise money There were a number of things I got the Alice B Toklas 
endorsement and they took it back because they have some provision m their 
bylaws that says that if there s a gay m the race that they endorse them And 
so I mean there were a number 
So it s a tough 

It was a tough deal although we did win San Francisco 
Oh really 

You know again not enough to offset other areas other small areas that we 
weren t going to do well But we campaigned everywhere We went up to 
the Oregon border up around Tule Lake We went to Eureka Met a lot of 
wonderful people and I think that that more than anything makes it all 


worth the while 
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[Session 6 January 13 2004] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side A] 

YATES OK let s get started We took a few minutes to talk because we realized we 
haven t met since October so we re refreshing ourselves as to where we left 
off And just for the record I was mentioning that we d talked about your 
committee activities and Little Hoover Commission as well as the recall 
because the recall election had just occurred And so today where I wanted 
to pick up with was your decision to run for secretary of state which was in 
1994 

MOORE Right 

YATES So tell me how you came to the decision to run for that office 

MOORE Well I had long had an interest m the Secretary of State s Office which I felt 
could have been much more active in advocating and getting out the vote 
and being more proactive in doing a variety of things in terms of business 
because corporate citizenship corporate papers are filed m the Secretary of 
State s Office I just thought there were a variety of things that could be 
done in the Secretary of State s Office and I thought I was the person to do 
it So actually we started seriously thinking about it the latter part of 93 
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MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 


Well let me ask you too your decision to run for secretary of state term 
limits has passed m 1990 What role if any did term limits play in your 
decision to run for secretary of state 9 
I think it probably was a real factor 
It was on your mind 

Obviously because I might not have done it when I did 1 might have waited 
another while if I d had 
Another maybe election cycle 

Another election cycle probably before doing it But with term limits being 
out of office and not having the same base that you have while you re m So 
it played a significant role a good part of it 

Also I was curious too about the role of reapportionment m terms of what 
was going on with your district 

That didn t play any part of it because I pretty much controlled what 
happened in my district I was comfortable with the changes that were 
occumng in my district It wasn t that there would be any impact on my 
ability to win the seat so reapportionment didn t play a real role in that 
I notice too and I m trying to remember the timing a little bit that at least 
early on—well when I would say early on I mean in early 1994—if I read 
correctly and tell me if this is right that you also filed to run for your seat 
again Tell me about how that works exactly 
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YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 

MOORE 


YATES 

MOORE 

YATES 


Well I actually did run I filed you know both You do both until you 
actually make up your mind what you re going to do and so to cover 
yourself you want to be sure that you ve done that My mother was going 
through some problems and the thought was that if she were really ill I 
would not take on the race That was another factor 
The secretary of state s ? 

Yes I wouldn t do that 

But you d stay with the assembly 

I d stay where I was because running takes a lot of your time because 

you re just campaigning all the time 

And so in this case you must be really traveling more 

Oh of course We were up and down the state So at any rate that also was 

a factor But again you know when it comes down to the final thing you ve 

got to make up your mind pretty quick I guess by January end of January 

So that s what I did And I mean I think it s almost a natural for people to 

do that 

Yes You want to have some kind of a plan 
Right 

Do you think that has any impact at all on how people perceive your 
commitment to the race for example for the secretary of state s race 7 
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MOORE Well people could make it and they should but generally they don t You 
know everybody It s kind of a traditional almost a traditional kind of 
move I think that people And sometimes as I indicated there are some 
factors that are being considered that are not all worked out at the time of 
filing and so you file both 

YATES You were mentioning some of the reasons you were interested in the 

Secretary of State s Office but you also mentioned the fact that it s not a real 
high profile position People don t quite understand I think the importance 
of the Secretary of State s Office and [its] role in elections So when you 
were out campaigning what were you talking to people about or what was 
their interest level m terms of how they perceived the office and what it 
could do 9 

MOORE Well I thought I saw a number of things that could be done and a lot of the 
issues that I had were embraced by the other candidates by the end of the 
race But basically one of the things that I started was again the notion of 
Saturday voting the potential of Saturday voting voting by mail in a big 
way permanent absentee kind of voting 

I talked about working with the media and the broadcast to provide public 
service political announcements which would give folks the chance to really 
see candidates I did work on with UCLA with the electronic vote I mean 
SC and the electronic voting We looked at greater involvement of using 
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cable television and some of the other things I was more interested in people 
being able to reach out and giving people and voters a real understanding of 
what the issues were and increasing voting 

We also looked at the precinct workers and how you reach out to precinct 
workers and things like that So basically it was a real concern with the 
electoral process or the voting process and again increasing the vote And 
even after the election you know it was during the time of [Nelson] 

Mandela and you look at the election where you ve got less than 15 percent 
of the people voted in the inner city in this election And we had felt that if 
inner city voted the African Amen can vote would have been at least 10 or 15 
percent of the pnmary vote m the election and they didn t vote in the 
numbers that they should have That again speaks to the real need for us to 
do greater voter involvement and voter outreach I think Kevin Shelley is 
doing some of that now and I was really looking to do it And actually 
Tony Miller is working for Kevin 
YATES Oh is he 9 I didn t realize that 
MOORE Actually I saw him over the weekend 

YATES Did you 9 Now one other thing I wanted to ask you about it s sort of a 

broader question but it came up the idea came up while I was reading about 
that particular election which was the issue over the slate mailing and Mike 
Woo suing over Because he had put down a partial payment to have his 
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name on the slate mailer and then it was changed—do you remember this— 
to have your name on it What I wanted to know was the role of slate 
mailing and how important it is 

Well it s very important and as I indicated since half the mail didn t get 

out we found out just how important it really was I was on a lot of 

mailings I guess that was the one in the San Francisco area wasn t it 9 

I ve got it right here 

It was what s his name 

Clint Reilly 

Clmt Reilly s piece 

Yes That was the particular In this particular case 
Right That was all 

It was the California democratic voter checklist was the name of it 
That s Clint Reilly s piece and he goes to the highest bidder So it wasn t 
like well once you get him you ve got him and I think that there was some 
misunderstanding on their part I really do think that there was a 
misunderstanding as I recall the event 

Because I think the way Mike Woo at least in these articles was putting it 
was that Willie Brown of course was putting pressure on Clmt Reilly 


That s what Mike Woo 
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MOORE Well you know Clint Reilly hates Willie so that was not the case 
[Laughter] 

YATES Well see that s why I need to ask you about it to find out more 
MOORE No no 

YATES And it is back to this question of how important are certain things that you do 
m a campaign and one is the slate mailer 

MOORE Slate mailers are very important and there are just so many of them out there 
now There are the women s pieces There s the NARAL NOW [National 
Organization for Women] There re the labor pieces You know there are 
just so many individual and there s Maxine Waters piece There s all of the 
slates the pieces that Willard [H ] Murray and them put out So I mean 
there are just tons of them and they all cost money 
YATES And the more there are how do you think that helps or hurts candidates 9 
MOORE Well I think that there are those that become familiar fixtures in 

communities and people are persuaded by them In the San Francisco area 
those neighborhood Democratic clubs there must be a thousand a hundred 
of them at least and people come to look for those as guidelines and so I 
think they are influential to people and particularly when you see them at the 
polls and stuff and people bringing them to the polls and having them mark 
the same as the thing So I think that in California it s a very important part 


of election 
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YATES 


MOORE 


YATES 


MOORE 


Because I could also see the more you get the more you might just say Oh 
another one of these and throw it out 

Right But the thing is that And there s a traditional look that some of 
them keep I can remember that we used to tell Willard Murray he needed to 
update his pictures because he has pictures of us that he still uses were taken 
thirty years ago or twenty five years ago But the point being that people 
recognize that as the official thing that they ve been looking at all these 
years and continue to use it And his is one of the most popular ones that s 
used and part of it is people recognize it and I think it s the same all over as 
you go that people really kind of look at them have become familiar and 
trust certain articles and use them 

Well just to wrap up the race for secretary of state of course Tony Miller 
won the primary But it looked like it was fairly close between you and Mike 
Woo in the final numbers 

It was probably close between all of us I think it was like 50 0000 votes if 
that many that separated everybody But my real thing was in some of the 
real areas that we had really counted on hitting the mail didn t go 
Yes Here are the final I mean the total numbers I ve got the count you 
had from the Sea etaiy of State s Statement [of Vote] 

Yes It s like about 50 percent of the vote and stuff Yes that was the parts 


that didn t work 
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YATES Can you identify anything else you think that played a critical role m the final 
numbers 9 

MOORE Not really I think that there were areas that just didn t work for us 
YATES And why do you think ultimately m the general election Tony Miller lost 
the election to Bill Jones 9 

MOORE Well I think that the fact that he was gay did work to his disadvantage In 

the Democratic world of course it wasn t as big a deal or as big an issue as it 
does become in a general election So yes I think that it was just a real I 
think basically that was the real issue And it wasn t such a great time for 
Democrats anyway that year We lost the House [of Representatives] as 
you know and that makes a big difference 
YATES You re looking at the numbers for the counties there 
MOORE Yes I m looking at Well San Diego was a big one for us that we had 
really planned and hoped to get a lot of the mail out there and it just didn t 
go for us the areas that we really thought we were going to do extremely 
well m But like I said I wouldn t trade it for anything 
YATES You liked the expenence 
MOORE Yes It was good 

YATES Well let me shift here again to talk about a couple of subjects that we ve 

either talked really briefly about over the times that we ve been meeting or 
we haven t at all One that we ve touched on and we just touched on a little 
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bit was term limits I don t know how much there is to add at this point 
except for I did want to get your take on when term limits the topic The 
two propositions came out in 1990 the one that [John D ] Van de Kamp was 
supporting that wasn t as restrictive and then there was the one that 
ultimately passed that of course was pushed by [Peter F ] Pete Schabarum 
the one that ultimately passed What were your thoughts about all that 
coming together at that point in 1990? 

MOORE Well of course obviously we were not for term limits We felt that—and 
still do—that the people have the power of term limits during any election 
And clearly California s You know I ve felt along with others that 
California s is probably the most regressive of all the term limit propositions 
that have passed by the mere fact that it s a lifetime ban Other states you 
know if you stay out you can come back and run 

The intent of term limits of course was supposed to be that incumbency 
gave people a certain advantage and it was to remove the impact of 
incumbency m equalizing races Well that s done by tenn limiting people 
out and then allowing them to come back In California there s not that 
luxury Once you serve your three terms you can never serve m the 
assembly again 

We also thought at some point we d be able to win that on the national 
level But it never We haven t won it yet and we tried And then of 
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course it hasn t been taken up again But there s still a possibility that that 
may come to pass too that that lifetime ban may be challenged and won 
YATES When those two propositions looked like they were going to make the ballot 
and they did as a legislator what role did you feel you or your colleagues 
had in trying to deal with it*? 

MOORE Actually I think in my district that term limits were turned down I don t 
remember I don t know if you have those numbers 
YATES No I don t actually 

MOORE But there were a lot of folks You know m the very end it was a very 

close race between the two One of the things was of course we had thought 
that Ronald Reagan was going to come out against them And I think since 
Pete Schabarum switched m the middle and came out for them then we lost 
the ability of that which would have brought some of the Republicans 
onboard of course and would have made the difference 

So I mean I think that terms limits is wrong I think that if people 
particularly in this day and age where the media is so swift and there s so 
many means of getting information about the voting records or the conduct of 
elected officials you know through the Internet that term limits are not 
necessary that people can get information that they need about their 
legislators and really have a much greater control over the activities and 
actions of elected officials which again inures to the benefit of the voter 



So I mean I really feel that they have There are lots of things that can be 
done now short of a term limit 

We used to have a fellow that used to call our office all the time I mean 
we had these voters that 

YATES That you hear from regularly 7 

MOORE Well that we hear from regularly and that become like our pets so to speak 
I mean they love to hate us and would call the offices Like we had one guy 
that I told you that used to call to be sure that we were working on Martin 
Luther King s Birthday you know and that kind of stuff [Laughter] And 
we had guy that called up to say that But he used to like me so that he 
would call And so he called and he was talking to one of my staff people in 
Sacramento He said I disagree with that term limit He said I just think 
we need one big broom and just to sweep out all those people that just aren t 
doing their jobs And then he said Miss Moore is excluded of course 
And so she said Well when you get that big broom you ve got to 
remember that Miss Moore goes with the rest of them It was that kind of 
thing and I think that s the kind of thing that the good with the bad go and I 
think that anytime that you don t have the ability to control the good it s the 
wrong thing to do 

YATES Were there discussions about this the proposition or the impact of it m the 


Democratic Caucus 7 
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MOORE Of course And obviously there were positions that we took and that we 

supported and campaigned for against And so clearly the general caucus 
position was against it 
YATES Both propositions 9 
MOORE Yes 

YATES Do you think there s much they could have done—not just the Democratic 
Caucus whoever was against the proposition in terms of legislators—to 
counter ultimately what happened 9 

MOORE Well I mean I think that when you see it when you actually look at the 

numbers I don t remember what the numbers were but they were pretty 
close like forty nine or fifty something like that 
YATES Yes you re right It ended up being closer than people realized it was going 
to be 

MOORE Than people ever dreamed And I think the belief was that if we d had just a 
little bit more time that we could have beat it And so to that end it s 
unfortunate And of course we ve had attempts subsequent in fact last year 
with the measure that was led by I think Herb Wesson and some of the 
others to extend the term limit to twelve years and what have you which was 
another way of looking at it And that s the way most states have Ours was 
the most restrictive 


YATES That sounds like the parameters for the Van de Kamp proposition 
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MOORE 
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MOORE 


Right It was 

Yes it was twelve years And I think it also as you mentioned I don t 
think it had a lifetime ban 

It was just twelve years and out on both sides and I think that that s the way 
it is in most states the same for both California was different inasmuch as 
they made it six for the assembly and eight for the aenate So m all fairness 
it should have been eight and eight 

In speaking of propositions we haven t talked too much about the initiative 
process per se We talked about of course Proposition 13 and the impact of 
Proposition 13 But maybe you could take a minute and talk about your 
observations of how the initiative process has worked or changed since the 
mid to late seventies 

Well obviously the initiative process was created—a cottage industry so to 
speak—with people whose full time jobs center around gathering signatures 
and that kind of thing m support of initiatives which was probably never the 
thought that Hiram Walker and the 
Pliram Johnson 

Johnson I m sorry I m thinking of Hiram Walker [Laughter] Hiram 
Johnson and the others had in mind I mean it was more getting something 
for the people And putting things on the ballot that most people don t even 
know what it is until it gets there is certainly not the idea that they have 
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And I think that there s a real need to re look at the process I believe in 
an initiative process I believe that the citizens ought to have the right to say 
things but I think that it needs some revamping so that we meet modem 
times in a way that allows the voters still to really be in control and not some 
small group of people who spend a lot of time gathering signatures and stuff 
and making issues where there may not be issues 
YATES How do you think you could change it to still make it a fair and equal way for 
people to voice their opinions but do the things that you re talking about 9 
MOORE I think limiting the number of names maybe that come from a name 

gatherer so to speak maybe increasing the number to the extent that they re 
done that way maybe making some requirement that people have a better 
understanding of the issue or maybe giving some greater authority to the 
elected officials to fix or tinker with it without actually doing it 

And maybe we need to have some kind of summit or conference to really 
look at the initiative process and a way to do it It s always a fearful subject 
for elected officials because no one wants to be perceived as taking away 
that process and so people are very reluctant to offer initiatives to improve it 
or ideas or legislation that could improve the process 
YATES So it s difficult to find that forum of putting it on the table 
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MOORE 


YATES 


MOORE 


How to do it Right Exactly because I think that people well naturally 
people don t want to be perceived as the killer of citizen involvement m the 
process which is what the initiatives represent 

And I would think with this last recall effort for example that now would be 
a really Well there s never a good time but nght now might be a 
particularly difficult time 

Yes And you know I think that most people or let s say the most 
politically savvy folks or pundits would say that the recall was an unfair 
process and then others will turn around and say Well the people have 
spoken And so the real question is would they have spoken without 
Darrell Issa s money into the initiative process 7 So I mean I just think that 
there s lots to be discussed and put forward and I do believe at some point 
people are going to do that 

Another area I wanted to ask you about that we haven t really discussed is 
the role of I want to say the press because that s the way I think of it at least 
the seventies I imagine it starts changing A better word to use is the media 
media coverage of Sacramento and individual legislators But how did you 
see the press and the role they played when you first came into office 7 
Well I think that the press was probably a little better informed A lot of 
them had been around the capitol for a long time but I came at around the 
time that many newspapers started pulling their TV stations and TV coverage 
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of the state capitol and things like that and only covering during the state of 
the state or the budget or the last night of the legislature or some period but 
not an ongoing process And I think that that s a real deterrent 

Of course while I was there I chaired the committee that actually 
established the California channel that allows people to see the legislature 
around the clock and stuff And for some it has been very good There are a 
lot of people that are political junkies and watch the California channel all the 
time So I think that there s a real interest and there s a real need for that 
kind of thing 

But basically a lot of the coverage of the capitol had changed and 
basically was issue driven or event driven and not an ongoing kind of 
process at least the TV The electronic media is a different story of course 
and obviously that people are there But I think that for good information for 
citizens you need a combination of both 

YATES What was your personal expenence dealing with press coverage or working 
with the press? 

MOORE I usually had a pretty good relationship with the press It was very stressful 
for me dunng the time of the FBI investigation stuff In fact I can remember 
my son telling me Don t read it because you know it s only going to make 
you mad and upset And I always thought that they could have done a better 



job of really looking into what had happened you know rather than just 
looking for the sensationalism in whatever was going on 

But for the most part I thought that a lot of the And basically we are 

talking about the electronic press in Sacramento were pretty savvy and did a 
pretty good job of doing coverage 

YATES Well I was curious about the differences between perhaps the coverage in 
Sacramento versus press activity in Los Angeles 

MOORE Obviously the people mLA get to know you a little bit better because they 
know you from other kind of things and so I always thought their coverage 
was a little more balanced than in some of the I guess the Sacramento 
too because they kind of get to know you through—I m thinking particularly 
the [Sacramento] Bee and some of those—get to know you through what 
your legislative agenda is and so that all kind of interfaces into it But for 
the most part I think that the coverage is pretty good 

I think some of the reporters are lazy and don t do all they could do to get 
all the information and really cover the story well I ve often said I d be a 
much better reporter than some of the reporters because I would know what 
to ask and really make an effort to do it I think some reporters are lazy but 
not all 

YATES When you say that are you thinking of a particular time period that you 


noticed that 9 
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YATES 


No I m thinking that You know maybe it is a particular time frame but 
I just think that I believe that it s an ongoing problem and that probably if I 
went to Sacramento now I d find pretty much the same situation 
So not too much different from the seventies in terms of 
Except again you know you ve got a lot of things that motivate and get 
people out doing stuff stuff on the Internet all kind of stuff like that and it 
makes reporters have to do a little bit more and look a little harder because 
people are finding the issues and things that 
The access has changed 

Right The access to information impacts a great deal on what happens 
OK Anything else you want to add about 
Can t think of it 

OK What I wanted to do next was talk about how political power has 
changed in the black community And what had triggered my thinking about 
it in part was this article I just was showing you again that came out m 
1987 m the California Journal called Black Political Power As Asian and 
Latino Populations Expand Will Black Political Power Fade*? You re 
quoted several times in there but one I was m particular interested in is you 
said—quote—and this is on that first page It is time for black folks to pay 
attention to black politics because we re in serious need of reassessing and 
reevaluating where we go So I wanted to use that as sort of a jump mg off 
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point to have you talk about what did you mean when you said that and talk 
about the context of that particular time 

MOORE Isn t that interesting I m reading this The question takes on added 

significance as the two men who have dominated the black political scene for 
the past decade Assembly Speaker Willie Brown of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley edge nearer to the close of their careers To 
think about [Laughter] 

YATES And of course Willie Brown had not But that s why I find it really 

interesting because I d like you to talk about OK this is just one article 
but use this as the basis to discuss 1987 or around that time—what did you 
see happening or changing at that point from previously 7 

MOORE I guess basically you know the growing other ethnic populations 

particularly in areas that had been dominated by African Americans South 
Central L A saw a lo of African Americans moving out and Hispamcs 
movmg in And a lot of African Americans started moving to the Inland 
Empire to the Morongo Valley and all that stuff And obviously the lesser 
number of African Americans that made up a constituency there was the 
potential impact on those seats that had been held by African Americans 
And just the idea my thought then was probably looking at more coalition 
politics and that kind of thing is something which I really believe very 
strongly in 



Remember I came through there when the Urban Affairs Institute which 
was formed by Merv Dymally and was basically half Latino and half African 
American and I just have always really believed in coalition kind of politics 
and that kind of thing So it probably had a great deal to do with that 
comment 

YATES So what s happened 9 It s 2003 What do you see that s happened or 
changed regarding that 9 

MOORE The prophecies have all come true Basically probably now more than ever 
it is really falling into place The seat that used to be occupied by Terry 
Hughes is no longer I guess it s been shifted more m another direction But 
the seats that are held by African Americans In San Francisco you have 
none in the state legislature 

You had two African Americans one out of Oakland and one out of San 
Francisco and now there are none from those two areas There are now 
What is it 9 Wow how many is there 9 Eight 9 Two in the Senate Well at 
one point we had three senate seats and maybe eight assembly seats and now 
I think there s six 

So I mean so obviously the numbers are starting to take over and really 
move out and really speak to the need for African Americans to do what 
many of us had believed that you don t have to have a huge African 
American population in order for an African American to win But they re 
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going to need to run m places where they have traditionally not run and 
really be a part of the mainstream kind of electorate And that s part of what 
we re talking about in looking and evaluating based on position and politics 
[End Tape 8 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side B] 

YATES Hold on I think the tape ran out so just say that last part again You were 
talking about the shift and the importance of having people run but now 
there s a shift in population Is that basically what you were saying? 

MOORE Basically that African American politics are going to have to shift to areas 
where there is not a predominantly African American population and run m 
mainstream districts to be elected based on issues and concerns 
YATES Another thing about the article reminded me about generational changes too 
the—quote—I don t want to say older generation necessarily but when 
you look at Willie Brown or Tom Bradley and then there s a lot of 
discussion about whether the younger generation is moving into politics and 
is as interested in policy issues How do you see that has played out in terms 
of younger African American men and women wanting to run and be 
involved in politics? 

MOORE Well I think that term limits certainly impacts on the desire to do policy and 
issues The mere nature of term limits does not allow people to have the 
luxury of having an issue that they want to bring to full fruition You ve got 
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six years at most three if you think in terms of sessions being you know a 
year or two year sessions three shots at getting it And so I think that one of 
the things that you find is that people As I ve said before I think m 
some of our conversations that the tough issues don t get dealt with So I 
think it s a real loss to the public as well 

But you also find that people who want to be in the political arena 
become more obsessed with what they need to do to stay in office than to 
shift to the public policy issues And so generally if you have that frame of 
mind public policy issues are not going to be the driving force m your 

YATES So the structural limitations impact 

MOORE Considerably what determines the kind of policy issues and stuff I think 

that—I hear it from a lot of folks—that everything is different now and there 
are some believe that people don t care as much about the people who have 
sent them as has been m the past And maybe that s another thing people 
don t know their representatives as well because they re not there as long so 
it s a different kind of relationship that people have with them 

Well when you re there for sixteen years even if they didn t know you 
they get to see a little bit about you often enough If you go for six years it s 
not the same 

YATES Well connecting that to what you re just saying as well as some of the 

comments in this particular article what happened in terms of trying to build 
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coalitions amongst African American political leaders whether at the local 
level or at the state level 7 

MOORE I think there s still some of that I think that there s a real look at it at the 

state legislative level I think that there s a real you know working together 
and even doing reapportionment in terms of really looking at districts trying 
to ensure Because one of the great things that California does have is its 
diversity and certainly in the legislative forum the greater the diversity of 
the membership the more solid the public policy issues are—or better I 
should say instead of solid—the better the public policy issues are dealt 
with because you have more information and different perspectives on the 
impact of that policy 

So to that end I think that it is to everybody s benefit to try to maintain 
and keep the kind of diversity that has existed m the California legislature 
and the California arena And you look at you know the women have 
grown considerably from the time when I went to Sacramento to now The 
ethnic minorities have increased considerably At one time African 
Americans were the most Now Hispanics followed by I guess still by 
African Americans and Asians 
YATES Although I think that s become close too 
MOORE I can t remember now 


YATES I don t know in office if that s so true but population wise 
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MOORE I was thinking no Asian is higher There s greater numbers of Asians than 
African Americans But I was thinking more in tenns of the state legislature 
when I say that and I know Wilma Chan and 
YATES I should have brought the list of people 
MOORE What is if? There are only two Asian Americans 9 
YATES There may be I don t remember 

MOORE I can t remember I think maybe three [Wilma Chan Judy Chu and Carol 
Liu] 

YATES But the fact is that we know there are more Hispanic members 
MOORE There s like twenty two twenty three something like that of the Hispanic 
members which is a huge number when you think or a huge bloc so to 
speak And recently I missed the opportunity and I had really wanted to be 
able to do that but last week there was a tn caucus hearing of the Asians the 
African Americans and the Hispanic And then more or less the liberal 
caucus I guess came together to really look at the impact of the potential 
cuts and stuff on education and what was happening with higher education 
I understand the hearing was just tremendous very well done and again 
that represents probably the kind of coalitions because those are the people 
that are going to be most impacted and they probably jointly share the same 
amount of impact across communities and that kind of thing So we 11 
probably be seeing more of that kind of coalition and more of that kind of 
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working together to resolve issues and problems that come about as a result 
of some of the financial problems that California now faces 
YATES Let me backtrack here just a second Still talking about what s happemng 
with African American individuals running for office etc and I remember 
we talked briefly about the Black American Political Association of 
California which originally was connected with Willie Brown—is that 
right—when it first got started 
MOORE What is that 7 

YATES With Willie Brown when it first got started Was he the motivating 
MOORE Of the term limits 9 

YATES No no for the Black American Political Association of California 
MOORE Yes Willie was the BAP AC was formed my second year I guess when 

I got to the legislature and I ended up being the chair of the first 
Probably because I was the new kid on the block Elihu and I were the new 
kids on the block and we ended up being the chair of the conference that 
took place like m October of that I guess I went into office in 78 so it 
was probably October of 79 

YATES So later on m the eighties into the nineties what role does that organization 
play 9 

MOORE It still continues to play a major role in trying to One of the major roles 
that we believed that BAP AC would play would be an informational Be 
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able to provide information to African Americans about the political arena 
and bring the consumer or the constituent perspective on issues affecting the 
African American community to be the voice that perhaps represented folks 
in Sacramento or got people to come to Sacramento And I think it s still 
serving m that capacity 

OK Now let me shift to talking about being a woman and serving in office 
because first of all there haven t been that many women although there 
were quite a few especially African American women that early in the 
seventies were in elective office You were one of those people Teresa 
Hughes Diane Watson Talk about your 
Maxine Waters 

Right I m sure there re others I ve failed to mention 

Well for the state legislature the only other would have been Yvomie 

Brathwaite Burke 

Right Who won very early on 

Right 

So talk about the ability of women to raise money versus the male 
candidates being able to raise money for campaigning 
Well I think there are a number of reasons that women initially did not raise 
as much money but I think as times moved on I think that part of the reason 
is that they weren t similarly situated as men And when I say that I mean 



they hadn t had the power of incumbency didn t have the clout of the 
committee chairs and that kind of thing And I think that the more power 
that women amassed the more they were able to compete competitively in 
fund raising and other issues with their male counterparts 

I think my race for secretary of state indicated that I could hold my own 
with the best of them Mike Woo had a father who was putting tons of dough 
into his race and yet I was able to remain competitive actually raising 
money And you know from across the board and from small donations to 
others I probably raised more money than the fellows—-well I did—in that 
race in terms of the kind of donations and stuff that we were able to get So 
I believe that the contnbutions probably relate more to clout and power than 
gender 

YATES There re still not that many women though in office Well I guess now 
since term limits have happened there are more 

MOORE Well and they fare a little better You ve got Nancy Pelosi who s the 

minority leader in Congress and is a woman and one that we re proud of 
here m California You look in the legislature Of course there s never 
going to Well there hasn t been There s even been a woman speaker m 
California 


YATES Briefly 



MOORE Briefly because of the help of Democrats to confirm But yes so there 
again there are still things that young women can stnve to do you know 
YATES Other than the whole issue of raising money for a campaign which of 
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course is not a small point how do you think running for office has changed 
for female candidates from the time for example you first ran till now? 

MOORE Well I think that now it s probably more accepted I can remember when I 
was running that there were some women that were offended by the fact that 
people wanted to know what they planned for their child care purposes while 
they re going I don t think that that s a question that comes up now 
I think that people are used to women running and used to seeing women 
in public office I think that people have greater or higher expectation from 
women candidates or I should say results I think that people think that 
women deliver better to constituencies than do men and I think that s 
because the women who ve gone before them have proven to be concerned 
about issues that are important to constituencies 

And again I think that was because at the time women were more 
interested in providing services than moving up the political ladder So I 
think that to that end Of course that may have changed somewhat now 
And again I would attribute that to term limits because if you want to 
remain m the political process or the political arena you ve got to be looking 


toward the next office 
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YATES Typically it seemed that women came from a different path than the male 
candidates For example they might have served at the local level like you 
served on the community college level you know their board of education 
or maybe on the city council Has that changed the path that women take 
versus the path that men take to get to office 9 
MOORE I don t know that it s changed Again I think that the times have changed 
Women are more in executive positions in busmess and other places and a 
lot of the men have come from executive positions to run for public office 
And I think there are women now that are coming from executive positions 
You look at Jane [F ] Harman and some of the other folks that actually 
came out of a busmess environment and ran based on their busmess acumen 
and the things that they know Wendy Greuel who just won the city council 
here came from a kind of a business type background So I do believe that 
And again you still have women who come from League of Women 
Voters and other places where they have established themselves 

So I think that probably if anything that the pattern has changed but it is 
broadened m the sense of the backgrounds that women have in terms of 
running 

YATES Also it seems Because you mentioned the League of Women Voters 
which has been around a long time what about the role of other 
organizations that support elected or political activities of women like the 
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one you were involved You mentioned CEWAER What role have they 
played in helping or making any kind of difference in terms of women 
getting elected to office 9 

MOORE I think a lot of those make a difference I think that there are a lot of training 
programs that they put on for women interested in moving up you know 
raising money A lot of effort goes into helping women to understand how to 
better raise money and that kind of stuff There are a lot of organizations 
that are politically oriented to provide support for women 

You look at the growth and the ability and the impact of EMILY S List 
When Diane Watson ran I m sure that they must have contributed as I 
remember looking at the dollars that came m maybe $400 000 I mean 
that s a huge chunk of money for a race that instantly makes one 
competitive to the extent that they re able to do that in hundred dollar 
mcrements and stuff 

And so I think there are a lot of organizations and groups that have come 
together to provide support for political candidates and a large number of the 
new ones are focused on getting women elected You have all kinds of 
things happemng now that weren t there before the White House Project to 
get a woman president So there are a lot of things out there 
YATES On a personal level I was wondering what role you thought gender played in 
your ability to accomplish your legislative goals your own expenence 



MOORE I don t know that gender necessarily played I think tenacity and just your 
own belief and I think a lot of it has to do It s based on your 
interrelationships or your interpersonal skills working with people That 
helps a lot and I think that s on both sides both genders you know I think 
that men and women the ones that are really able to move legislation and 
stuff generally have pretty good relationships with their colleagues and I 
think that that goes a long ways And I think that still applies In fact I 
know it does 

YATES I m still again thinking in comparison of when you came into office and 
then over time and then when you left how the women politicians were 
treated Was it any different do you think'? Has it changed m how your 
male colleagues perceive their female colleagues 9 
MOORE Well I think a lot of it is I mean I think that from the time that I came 
in and remember that s almost twenty five years ago at that time we were 
kind of a novelty kind of new not a lot of women involved And so I always 
think of Rose Ann Vuich telling Diane Watson that She was the vice 

chair of the Senate s Women s Caucus because she wanted her to understand 
that she was the chair because there was only the two of them 

And I think that when you think about them and you look at the number 
of women that now serve no one has to prove that women are capable of 
doing things You ve got women who are in leadership roles m the senate 
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women who play and right now we re standing on the potential of a woman 
becoming the senate pro tern or the senate leader 

So I think that at the time it was still kind of the newness was there and I 
think that people didn t know quite what to expect And I think that they 
now know that women are competitive and that the automatic respect If 
you re able to get yourself elected then you re pretty much able to produce 
And so I think that that probably is the greater difference and I guess that s 
to everybody s good that everybody comes in almost on an equal basis 
How are we doing for time 9 Can you go a little longer 9 Because we could 
probably wrap up today if we 

Well why don t we go to like You see how far we go Let s go another 

OK There re a few more things I wanted to ask you about and this was the 
professional organizations activities you were involved in over the years 
while you were in office And of course one was the National Conference 
of State Legislators I just wanted at least to have you touch on that in terms 
of the importance of an organization like that and their activities m 
relationship to your work as a legislator 

NCSL I probably would have been chair of NCSL had I not run for secretary 
of state Well there s no question I would have been 
You held a number I saw a number of positions 
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MOORE Right I held a few Short of being president I chaired both of the 

conferences They have two conferences One was the one on the Assembly 
on the Legislature which dealt with legislation and stuff like that and the 
other one was the 

YATES Is it the State/Federal Assembly chair? 

MOORE State/Federal that dealt with lobbying One dealt with legislation and that 
kind of stuff and then the other one dealt with lobbying the federal 
government for state positions and that kind of stuff and has a bunch of 
committees that do those and those are the two I stayed on the NCSL 
Executive Committee because California plays such a major role and then I 
chaired the NCSL conference in California m San Diego in 93 I guess So 
I mean I have a great deal of respect in them and of course there was the 
Women s Caucus which was a part of that and actually went to Korea as a 
part of the For the first election for women in Korea and that kind of 
stuff 

YATES Oh right I think I remember you mentioning that just briefly 

MOORE Right And so all of that was through NCSL and I think NCSL has also 
done a lot to move women legislators into the forefront from the various 
states 


YATES And how does that work? Why is that? 
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MOORE Well they do basically some of the subsidiary work to what the states do 
There s a committee process and having women as chairs of the vanous 
committees and things like that you know all again reinforce the 
capabilities and all that stuff of women And that even within NCSL has 
grown over the years And again you see the increase of women involved in 
the legislative process And again that would be through NCSL 

Rutgers University does a lot The Center for American Women and 
Politics Is that it 9 Center for American Women and Politics yes I ve 
done a lot of work with them and still do and I think they have done a great 
deal to further the cause of women I first got involved with them while 
during my freshman year practically m the legislature 
YATES Did they contact you or how did you hook up with them 9 
MOORE The way we hooked up with them was they did their first project with a 

grant I think from I want to say the Ford Foundation but I m not sure And 
they had a grant to look at women in the legislature and they picked the 
women in the states that actually had women in the legislature in 1970 and 
then ten years later they went back to those states and invited three women to 
come 

So from California Diane Watson Marilyn Ryan as a Republican and 
myself were elected or selected—elected I guess—to the Women s Caucus 
to go to the conference So we went to Cape Cod Actually the women from 
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California came m with the women from Oregon and Washington the West 
Coast contingency We got there probably like nine o clock at night or ten 
o clock at night and of course the other women had gone to bed And of 
course we were wide awake because it was like seven o clock [Laughter] 
Right On another tune zone 

Seven o clock our time so we sat around and talked until 
Two of you*? 

Well the three of us 

Oh I m sorry The West Coast contingent 

The whole West And a part of that contingency of course was Barbara 
Roberts who eventually became the governor of Oregon One of the women 
became the lieutenant governor We all became good friends and to this day 
we re still friends And so the whole weekend we just sort of bonded and we 
kind of stayed together But that was my first encounter with Rutgers and 
Ruth [B ] Mandel and you know women running and some of the books 
that she s written and stuff 

And so I see them as having made a major contribution in terms of 
women and women in politics and particularly American women state 
legislators in particular I see them and the roles that they ve played m terms 
of hearings and other kinds of things that have occurred with women in 


politics 
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I forgot why I was taking you down that path now 
Originally we were talking about 
We were talking about NCSL 

Which is fine but we were talking about how women have become more 
involved in it and then 

And I think that as time has gone on I can remember the numbers increasing 
from that conference in Cape Cod in 80 that followed the one in 70 the 
first in The next one they decided that they wanted to do more women 
and get as many women involved and so they tried their first one m 
California and we did a lot to help them to raise money at [Hotel] Del 
Coronado And they were able to And they didn t wait ten years they 
did it like in five or something like that and have been doing it at Del 
Coronado for that period of time and looking at the increase in the number of 
women 

And I think you get a real good sense of the changes when you see the 
change even in those groupmgs in terms of women and the states from 
where they come The numbers have changed considerably and a lot of the 
women that have been active m that have gone on and done other things I 
know Vera [Katz] m Oregon who was the speaker one of the first women 
speakers out of the Oregon legislature Anyway she s the mayor now of 
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Portland And remember she led a group during the 9 11 to New York and 
all that kind of stuff 111 think of her name before 

YATES That s fine 

MOORE But anyway what I was going to say is that we ve seen the women not only 
lead the legislature but go on and do other things 

YATES To higher office 

MOORE Barbara Roberts became the governor of Oregon and just an incredible 
number of women that have done incredible things as a result of 

YATES Well for example the Rutgers gioup and this meeting m 1980 and then 

subsequent meetmgs I imagine the issues that concerned those of you who 
were serving in office changed over that time What do you remember about 
what concerned you m 1980? 

MOORE Again I think that initially a lot of it was getting the proper respect and the 
opportunity to compete and serve in leadership and chairmanships and things 
like that And I think that as time has gone on I don t think that that s an 
issue I think that on merit people are appointed and not given thought to 
gender 

YATES Would you talk about solutions to trying to change those things for example 
in 1980 9 

MOORE Of course I mean always there s always was how do you bring about 

change 9 How do you begin to gamer 9 And of course one of the things of 
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course was a lot of it had to do with how do you improve that stuff 7 I mean 
I guess the issue being again a lot of it as I indicated was the novelty 
Women hadn t been there not in sufficient numbers nor had they had the 
opportunity to serve m 
So time made the difference 9 

And also I think the kind of women that were coming I remember for a 
long time the women that came into legislatures either followed their 
husbands or their husbands had died And you had women who were elected 
outright on their own ment and their own ability and so you had a different 
kind of woman that was coming who already came with some kind of 
proven record and some savvy and some ability to really do things Sol 
think that people really kind of looked at that 

Well let me segue into the organization CEWAER the California Elected 
Women s Association for Education and Research because I know you 
served as vice president and president of that organization I know a little bit 
about the organization but talk about its role in terms of being active m 
women elected officials 

I think a lot of it was how to hands on how to and a lot of looking at issues 
as it impacted women legislators and trying to come up with conferences 
Again conferences and meetings that could answer and promote women 
legislators and women in politics in general and encouraging women to run 
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for higher office And so I think that a lot of that was done and I think a lot 
of it again goes back to the way women were perceived initially when they 
were running such as how are you going to provide for child care and that 
kind of stuff questions that wouldn t dare be asked at this point 

And so I just think that there again a lot of it had to do with the novelty 
of women being elected and some old stereotypes and things like that that 
were swept away probably very quickly 

YATES When you served in that I mean I know you were involved in an 

organization but when you served as the vice president and president in the 
early nineties what was your main focus or goals for the organization at that 
point 9 

MOORE Again I think providing information and support to women in public office 
and trying to respond and giving some how to on issues and also providing 
information and support on higher office I think there was a great deal 
because a lot of the women were from local government were mayors and 
city council and school board members a lot of whom had ideas of running 
for higher office and a lot have 

YATES There was another organization I wanted to just touch on with you which is 
the National Black Caucus of State Legislators Take a minute to talk about 
the role of that organization in general but also m terms of your own 
personal experience as a legislator 
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NBCSL I actually was the West Coast chair which took Alaska Oregon 
Waslnngton Nevada and Arizona—strange kind of—and California 
But the western region 

And Colorado were all part of the western region And so a lot of what it 
was about was looking at issues as it impacted the African American 
community not so much a gender kind of thing as it was issues onented 
towards the African American community There were a lot of things that 
were put together and done through that 

There was the idea of doing legislation that would be introduced 
simultaneously in different states on issues that were of importance to 
African American community and sharing legislative agendas and 
background because a lot of states didn t have staff and the resources that of 
course we had m other places New York California the bigger states And 
of course a lot of the legislatures met every other year 
Right 

So there was a lot to be learned and shared in terms of those issues that were 
important to African Americans in education access to resources and other 
kinds of things that were part of what was done through NBCSL 
So how did you end up helping your counterparts who didn t have the kind of 
resources you had in California'? How did the organization help"? 
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Sharing legislation background information reports analysis those kinds of 
resources that they just didn t have the availability which enabled them to be 
able to fully participate and to have a full legislative agenda with information 
and backup that they wouldn t ordinarily have could ask questions and really 
have a resource kind of that would have been unavailable to them on any 
other basis 

There was also an opportunity to kind of work with other professional 
organizations and pull together like a summit with the black doctors and 
black lawyers and others in terms of generating that agenda that could be 
utilized by both groups that could further the goals of issues of health care 
and all those things and justice through the lawyers and that kind of stuff 
that were important to the African American community 
This organization how successful do you think it s been in accomplishing its 
goals 7 

I think very Obviously it s still a strong force in African American politics 
and with the African American legislators It s a big group and I think that a 
lot of training and issue oriented and issue briefings and stuff come through 
in NBCSL and the organization itself has grown 

Well if you re up for it I just have a few summary questions and we could 

wrap up Does that sound OK 7 

Why don t we try it for another fifteen minutes 
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I think we can do it 
OK 

So to kind of come back full swing after having these various discussions 
about your career in the legislature I was wondering how do you think your 
previous experiences m the workforce and for example the Board of 
Trustees served you m your ability to serve as a legislator? So basically the 
expenence prior to actually getting into office 

I think it s really important Having been a probation officer a member of 
the Board of Trustees a community college teacher a personnel director in 
the Poverty Program I think umquely qualified me as a legislator because it 
gave me a wide base of knowledge about a whole lot of things and the 
ability to understand concerns and problems from having had firsthand 
experience with those kind of groups 

And it also provided me with contacts For that which I didn t 
understand I knew where to go to get the kind of information that I needed 
and I think that that s why the legislation that I earned crossed so many lines 
was because of the broad base of knowledge that I brought with me to the 
legislature 

Was there anything lacking m your previous experience that would have 
helped you when you got into the legislature 9 



MOORE Not that I can think of unless that I had had a trial run as a legislator and I 


don t think that 

YATES No I was thinking more if you felt like there were any real gaps that you 
wish you 

MOORE You know I think that because of the kinds of things I did I had to do 

budgets and stuff like that with having a department that kind of stuff and I 
think I had a pretty good understanding of that Doing personnel gives you a 
lot of understanding of labor and issues and the way labor works Having 
been a probation officer and a placement officer it gives you a broad 
understanding of the system the juvenile justice system and making things 
work there 

Being in the Poverty Program and seeing a little bit of everything I was a 
program monitor there and so saw a lot of programs and looked at a lot of 
budgets and saw a lot of proposed solutions to society problems and stuff like 
that which gives you an idea about how to do that So I think that my 
background helped me considerably I wish more had had as broad a 
background as I did 

YATES Well that leads me to my next question which is you know projecting 
somewhat but what do you think are the types of experiences somebody 
needs or will help somebody who serves in a legislature now or to be a good 
legislator I should say'? 
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MOORE I think one of the things in terms of being a good legislator—and I hear so 
often it doesn t happen—is having a broad base of input to your legislation I 
mean from your constituents your consumers and being able to listen and 
understand what their concerns and how they hurt and how you can help 
and be willing at least to make the effort to try to resolve some of those 
issues And I m not so sure that people take the time to really do that 

So I would always tell people to interface more with their constituencies 
to better understand their hurts and needs and to read a lot You know I 
used to read two or three newspapers trying to keep up and I don t think 
they do a lot of that now 

YATES Do you have any regrets things you wish you d accomplished while you 
were m office 9 

MOORE Not really There are things now that I see that I wish someone would take 
care of you know But as far as where I was I m always amazed at some of 
the things that we were able to get through that I know could never happen 
now for a variety of reasons mainly that people don t have the time to get it 
through nor the patience nor the kind of support that we were able to 
generate at the time 

YATES I know we ve touched on quite a few things that you accomplished 

Anything you can think of that we didn t touch on that you felt you were 


able to succeed at 9 
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Not that I can think of 111 try to kind of think through and maybe if I see 
some of what you have 

Yes when you see the transcript But we always ask the regrets and then the 
accomplishments 

Well let me to wrap up just take a minute to talk about what you ve 
been doing since you left office I know the organization you re involved in 
now Did you connect with that or hook up with that right after you left 
office 9 

Actually as soon as I left office right after I left office I started GeM 

Communications Group which is my company here 

Yes I should say you started it not you hooked up with it 

Right So we ve been able to do a lot of things and it s allowed me to do 

things that I like to do We do strategic planning and corporate campaigns 

and that kind of stuff and so I ve gotten involved with issues that I care 

about everything from area codes to electric education to diversity And so 

I ve been able to pick and choose the kinds of issues that I want to get 

involved m and they are generally issues that I would involve myself m as a 

legislator 

How did you adjust to being out of office 9 Backtrack for a second 
I think very well I think that I came quickly to enjoy not having to do 
reports on everything that I did and to be able to go out to have dinner with a 



friend and not have to worry about With friends and not having to report 
it And I got to liking not having to get up on Monday mornings and fly to 
Sacramento and not come back and see my family until Thursday and things 
like that So it was very easy to adjust 

YATES Also just to touch on quickly I saw because you d given me a copy of an 
article about the formation of the national black women s PAC [political 
action committee] and I was wondering if we could wrap up with that if 
you d just talk for a minute about that 

MOORE I believe very very strongly that there are not enough resources for African 
American women who want to seek office and my belief was that if we 
could form an orgamzation that could provide the kind of support and 
leadership and access for women who would make good elected officials 
that we would have made a significant contribution to the community 

And so I along with women with like beliefs have come together to form 
the first national organization which has been organized pnmanly by African 
American women with special emphasis on providing support and funding 
for African American women candidates 
YATES Hold on one second 
[End Tape 8 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 9 Side A] 
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YATES I m sorry It was just so we don t lose anything here So you were telling the 
reason why 

MOORE To provide support and funding for African American women candidates I 
just believe that there are a lot of women who would make terrific 
candidates who just have not had the kind of resources and so we want to be 
able to provide the financial wherewithal that would allow these women to 
make the difference we believe that they can and improve the quality of life 
in the African American community 

YATES And I m sorry when did this group form 9 

MOORE We had a kickoff luncheon m September of 2002 and then we held a first 

meeting and elected the board in December of 2002 So we re exactly just a 
little over a year old officially And so I think that we have done well 
We ve raised a significant amount of money We supported our first 
candidate in a major sort of way to the tune of about $35 000 

YATES Who was that 9 

MOORE Barbara Blackman who ran for lieutenant governor in Mississippi It s an 
interesting dynamic in the South of course because one of the ways that 
they ve always been able to get nd of women and minorities is that there s a 
second primary and in the second primary the top two unlike other places 
where whoever wins whoever gets the most votes is the Democratic 
nominee in many places in the South the top two no matter how big the 
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difference is run off and generally that s where they ve been able to knock 
off women and minorities 

She was able to She ran against a Supreme Court justice and they 
thought she was going to end up m a second primary and therefore lose but 
she was able to win outright in the first primary And so everybody really 
felt she had a good chance to win 

The incumbent governor got into difficulty and the woman she was 
running against was a longtime Democrat who switched to the Republican 
Party so people thought she brought enough baggage But we didn t win 
But it was worth the shot and certainly we made her competitive and she 
was able to raise a lot of money as a result of the seeding that we gave her 
and the help that we gave her in getting out the vote and stuff like that 

So it goes without saying that it s really made us all the more committed 
We had initially planned not to make any contributions last year and to raise 
money basically to be given away in 2004 But in order to be considered a 
multi candidate PAC we had to give away money at the state level in those 
areas and so we did 

We gave to a state senator in Louisiana who on Monday was elected the 
president pro tem which is the second m command position in the senate 
And we had given to one of the candidates that s running As you well 
know there are no African American women m the California state 
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legislature and we have made a contribution to Lauren Hammond who is 
running out of Sacramento for the state assembly 

How are you going about choosing who you re going to support or give some 
kind of financial support 9 

Obviously we have a questionnaire and we have interviews and 
recommendations coming Most of the people that are involved with the 
Future PAC or are on the Future PAC board are politically savvy 
Right I saw you have Diane Watson on the board Is that right 9 
No She s just a supporter a member She joined early 
Not on the board though OK 
We can t have congressional people because 
Oh of course Pardon me [Laughter] 

Yes it would change the thing Actually there are certain laws that preclude 
that from occurring 

There are rules yes But back to my original question I mean I would think 
it could be potentially overwhelming trying to figure out who to support 
Not really I think that there are a wide variety of women that are on the 
group Diana Begaui who is the president of the NOBLE women which is a 
National Organization of Black Elected Legislative Women and folks like 


that who have a real handle out on the scene 



Sol think that we have a very good handle on Donna [L ] Brazile 
who ran [Albert A ] Gore s campaign actually So I mean I think that we 
have a good process in place We have an interview process an interview 
application and other kinds of things And the word is getting out that we 
exist so people find us So I think that we re moving along 

We re in the process now of getting ready to hire an executive director 
and actually set up an office mDC so I think that that is coming along and 
it s taking a lot of my time But it s a labor of love because it s something 
that I really believe is necessary and hopefully something that we can leave 
as part of the legacy 

YATES You mention that this really got going formally it sounds like in September 
of 2002 Why at that point did it seem important to form this kind of PAC? 

MOORE Well it actually kind of came together earlier I also have been active and 
one of the founders of LAP AC which is the Los Angeles African American 
Women s PAC And LAP AC had its tenth anniversary I believe—or 
twentieth I can t remember—in 2002 in April and at that time as part of 
their anniversary they decided that they wanted to establish a California 
African American Women s Hall of Fame And ten women were put into the 
Hall of Fame of which I had the privilege of being one of them and they 
were women from all over the country 
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Those women came and we thought it would be a wonderful opportunity 
to talk about a national PAC which we did And that s how the outgrowth 
actually came about as a result of them coming here for that And then we 
decided to do the kickoff luncheon which was hosted by Essence magazine 
and Susan [L ] Taylor who is also on the board is the editor of Essence 
editor in chief 

So that m itself along with Dorothy [I ] Height who is of course 
legendary m the African American She s president of the NCNW the 
National [Council of Negro Women] 

Too many acronyms 
Yes I forget National 

I saw her yes it s part of that article you had shown me 
Right But anyway so that s the Future PAC 

Yes interesting I m sure we ve skirted so many things or not gotten into 

enough depth but is there anything you can think of at the moment that we 

haven t covered that we really should at least talk about 7 

Not that I can think of offhand We ve talked about so much that I can t 

remember 

I know and it s been over a space of time 
Right 
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YATES So at this point why don t we wrap up today and then you can be free to not 
have to have any more sessions Thank you very much 
MOORE Well it s been my pleasure 
[End Tape 9 Side A] 



